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SURVEY 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
(Less Clandestine Activities) 



AUTHORITY FOR, WHEN AND BY WHOM CONDUCTED, AND PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 



1. Pursuant to instructions of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, creating an Intelligence Task Force, 
a survey of the Central intelligence Agency (less its clandestine activities) 
v&s conducted during the period from November 1, 1954, to March 21, 1955, 
by Colonel Eugene L. Miller, United States Army, Retired, and Mr. John L. 
McGruder, both of Washington, D. C. (hereinafter referred to as the Survey 
Team), for the purpose of assisting the aforementioned Task Force in recom- 
mending to the aforementioned Commission ways and means for accomplishing 
the following, where pertinent, within the field of Government intelligence 
activities: 



a. Reducing expenditures to the minimum consistent with effective 
performance of necessary Government functions. 

b. Eliminating unnecessary duplication and overlapping of 
necessary services, activities, and functions. 

c. Consolidating, where appropriate, services, activities, 
and functions of similar nature. 

d. Abolishing unnecessary services, activities, and functions. 

e. Eliminating non-essentials competitive with private enterprise. 

f . Defining more accurately the responsibilities of responsible 
officials. 

g. Relocating, where appropriate, agencies directly responsible 
to the President. 



SCOPE OF SURVEY 



2. This survey included in its coverage all of the Central Intelligence 
Agency - except those elements thereof engaged in cold war, covert, and clan- 
destine operations and activities - plus, where appropriate, the operations 
and functions of the National Security Council and certain Joint committees 






and "boards ojrating in the field of intelligence pertaining to national 
security. As to the excepted operations and activities, only those phases 
thereof which impinged on the overt operations and activities of the agency 
were considered during this survey. 



3. The scope of the survey was as indicated in paragraph 3, Memoran- 
dum No, 3, Task Force on Intelligence Activities, dated October 27, 1954 
(Tab A). (Note: For security reasons, none of the tabs referred to in this 

report are attached hereto, but are on file in the CIA). In furtherance thereof, 
visits were made to all head q u ar ters elements and a cross sectional number of 
field elements of the agency under survey, conferences were held with all 
responsible key officials and with many individual employees, much written 
material was procured, compiled and considered during the durvey, and searching 
inquiries were made into all facets of the agency's organization, functions, 
and operations. The Survey Team has specifically not considered in this report 
numerous matters coming to its attention which are more appropriate to an in- 
ternal management survey of the agency. 



4. The members of the Survey Team express their appreciation to the 
Director and other officials and members of the Central Intelligence Agency 
for the time and effort which they have devoted to the work of the Survey Team; 
for providing personnel assistance, office space, transportation, and other 
appropriate services, and for their cooperation in making available all perti- 
nent information within the limits imposed by security restrictions. The 
members of the Survey Team are especially grateful to Mr. George G. Carey 
and | 7 for their outstanding liaison assistance, and to 

I /for her very superior services as office manager, 

administrative supervisor, and confidential secretary. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND, POSITION, RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 



OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 



5. The Central Intelligence Agency may well attribute its existence 
to two major experiences in World War II. The first experience was the surprise 
attack at Pearl Harbor and the postwar investigation into the part intelligence 
or the lack of intelligence played in the failure to give adequate warning of 
the impending Japanese attack. The second experience was the establishment of 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) early in World War II and the lessons 
derived therefrom by its Director, Major General William J. Donovan, and which 
later (in the fall of 1944) were incorporated into a recommendation for the 
establishment of a peacetime central intelligence authority. The Pearl Harbor 
investigation tended to fix in the minds of members of Congress the fact that 
necessary information to predict the impending attack was actually available 
in the Government, but that there was no system for assuring that the avail- 
able information (properly evaluated and its meaning assessed) was brought 
to the attention of the President and his top advisers to that appropriate 
decisions could be made and timely instructions sent to the interested military 
commanders. It also demonstrated that in the prewar Government organization 
structure, no one official was responsible for whatever failure of intelligence 
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was Involved, and the blame for the military surprise (justly or unjustly) 
fell on the military commander* most concerned In the debacle. Therefore, 

In 19^7, when Congress was conside r ing a postwar intelligence organization 
there was widespread feeling among than that responsibility must be centered 
at one point so that Congress would not again be unable to determine where 
failure lay. General Donovan vas equally convinced from the lessons learned 
by him as head of OSS, whose principal shortcomings were its lack of responsi- 
bility for overall correlation and evaluation of Intelligence and for the co- 
ordination of the Intelligence activities of the Government, that there was 
a real need for a central intelligence authority. 



6. These shortcomings of the OSS during World War II apparently con- 
vinced General Donovan that the postwar intelligence structure should be not 
only centrally located, but placed under the guidance of a highly qualified 
director, appointed by the President, and administered under Presidential 
direction. Tb this end. General Donovan, In October 1944, submitted a plan 
for the creation of a central Intelligence service. The plan placed the pro- 
posed CIS in the Executive Office of the President; called for the appointment 
by the President of a Director thereof who would discharge and perform his 
functions and duties under the direction and supervision of the President; 
it established an Advisory Board consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy, and such others as the President deemed necessary to advise and 
assist the director; and It gave the Director the duties of coordinating, 
collection, evaluating, and disseminating Intelligence for national purposes. 
Subsequently, on August 25, 1945 > General Donovan, In a letter to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, reiterated his previous recommendations concerning 
the establishment of a centralized intelligence service. 



7 . Difference of opinion among officials (largely military) of the Govern- 
ment, concerning the Governmental position, authority and responsibility of 
the central Intelligence service and the Director thereof, were resolved by 
the President by the creation on January 22, 1946, of the National Intelligence 
Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, and the 
President's personal representative , to plan, develop, and coordinate Federal 
foreign Intelligence activities so as to assure the most effective accomplish- 
ment of the intelligence mission related to the national security. This directive 
also created a Central Intelligence Group (CIO) under the direction of a Director 
of Central Intelligence (DCI) designated by the President to assist the National 
Intelligence Authority (NIA), to be responsible to it and to sit as a non- voting 
member of the NIA; it created an Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) to advise 
the DCI; and It charged the CIO with accomplishing the correlation, evaluation 
and dissemination of Intelligence relating to the national security; for co- 
ordinating such of the activities of the Intelligence agencies of the State, 

War and Navy Departments as relate to the national security; and for performing 
other services of common concern. It will be noted here that, although the 
Presidential Directive placed the DCI and the CIG under the direct control of 
the NIA, the position, authority, and functions of the DCI and CIO are substantially 
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Note, 

Dr. Omar Pancoast brings to our attention the NSC 
was composed as follows: 

President of the U.S. 

Secretary of State 
Secretary of Defense 
Secretary of Army 
Secretary of Navy 
Secretary of Air 
Chairman of the NSRB 

and such of the following as he desires: 

Secretaries of Executive. Departments 

Chairman of the Munitions Board 

Chairman of the Research and Development Board 
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the saute as those recommended by General Donovan; that is, it put the basic 
responsibility in the Rational Intelligence Authority and gave the coordinating, 
evaluating and dissemination functions to the DCI. In general, it may be stated 
that the concept of a centralized coordinating authority vas accepted and the 
wain debates on the subject as a whole thereafter centered around the position 
of this function in the Government structure and its responsiveness to depart- 
mental controls* As the drafts of the Intending Rational Security Act of 1947 
were in their formative stages, there were many persons in the Government at 
various levels of authority who still objected strenuously to the central 
Intelligence concept and to a separate. Independent agency to perform those 
functions; however, every review of those objections and proposed alternative 
solutions by the top-level officials of the Government confirmed the earlier 
conclusions of the Chief Executive that the DCI should not be subordinate to 
any agency or board lower than the Secretaries of Departments. Also, at this 
time a struggle was going on concerning the question as to whether the DCI had 
any supervision or authority over the members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Board and the agencies which they represented, or whether he was one among 
equals who would proceed by majority decision of the Board. Succeeding DCI’s 
(Admiral Souers, General Vandenberg, Admiral Hlllenkoetter) seemingly believed 
that, since the President had made them responsible for the functions of the 
CIG and had set up the IAB to advise them, they must exercise the functions 
of that office even if the entire Advisory Board disagreed with the DCI's decision. 
However, the heads of the Intelligence agencies (members of the IAB) held that the 
established command channels could not be impaired, and consequently the DCI 
could in no way interfere in their departmental responsibilities and the con- 
duct of the activities of their agencies. She controversy grew so strong that 
in the spring of 1947 the DCI (then General Vandenberg) presented to the NIA 
a request that the NIA constitute him the executive agent of the NIA for all 
matters in the field of Intelligence. This was approved by the NIA, but be- 
ogfise of the relief of General Vandenberg on May 1, 1947, by Admiral ELllen- 
koetter as DCI, and the Imminent passage of the National Security Act of 1947, 
this approved directive was never promulgated by Admiral Hlllenkoetter as a 
directive to the IAg. 

8. Subsequently, the National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 253, Both 
Congress, July 26, 1947 ) (6l Stat. 495 ) (Tab 9) by Section 101 (as amended), 
established a National Security Council (which took the place of the old 
National Intelligence Authority), composed of: 

The President, or his representative 

The Vice President 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Director, Jbreign Operations Administration 

The Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 
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The Secretary of the Treasury 

Certain others as appointed - hut none to date. 

9* The legally prescribed functions of the Rational Security Council 

are: 



a. To advise the President with respect to the Integration of 
domestic, foreign and military policies relating to the national security 
so as to enable the military services and the other departments and 
agencies of the Government to cooperate more effectively in matters 
involving the national security. 

b. To assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks 
of the Ublted States in relation to our actual and potential military 
power. In the Interest of national security, for the purpose of making 
recommendations to the President In connection therewith. 

c. To consider policies on matters of common Interest In the 
departments and agencies of the Government concerned with the national 
security, and to make reconmendatlons to the President In connection 
therewith. 

d. To perform such other functions as the President may direct, 

for the purpose of more effectively coordinating the policies and functions 
of the departments and agencies of the Government relating to national 
security. 

10. By Section 102 (as amended) of the Rational Security Act of 19U7 
(Tab B), there was established, u n d e r the Rational Security Council, a Central 
Intelligence Agency with a Director of Central Intelligence, who is the head 
thereof; and the Central Intelligence Authority as established in 1946 ceased 
to exist. Paragraphs (d) and (e) of Section 102 of the Act set forth the 
statutory duties and responsibilities of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the director thereof, regarding Intelligence relating to national security, 
as follows: 



"(d) for the purpose of coordinating the Intelligence activities 
of the several Government departments and agencies In the Interest of 
national security. It shall be the duty of the Agency, under the 
direction of the Rational Security Council - 

"(l) to advise the Rational Security Council In matters 
concerning such Intelligence activities of the Government 
departments and agencies as relate to national security; 
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"(2) to make recomm e nds wns to the National Security 
Council for the coordination of such Intelligence activities 
of the departments and agencies of the Government as relate 
to the national security; 

’*(3) to correlate and evaluate Intelligence relating to 
the national security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination 
of such Intelligence within the Government using where appropriate 
existing agencies and facilities; Provided, That the Agency 
shall have no police, subpoena, law-enforcement powers, or 
Internal-security functions: Provided further. That the depart- 
ments and other agencies of the Government shall continue to 
collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental Intelli- 
gence; And provided further, That the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence shall be responsible for protecting Intelligence sources and 
methods from unauthorized disclosure; 

"(4) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies, such additional services of cannon concern as the National 
Security Council determines can be more efficiently accomplished 
centrally; 

'*(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to 
Intelligence affecting the national security as the National 
Security Council may from time to time direct. 

"(e) TO the extent recommended by the National Security Council 
and approved by the President, such intelligence of the departments 
curd agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, relating 
to the national security shall be open to the Inspection of the Director 
of Central Intelligence, and such intelligence as relates to the national 
security and 1 b possessed by such departments and other agencies of the 
Government, except as hereinafter provided, shall be made available to 
the Director of Central Intelligence for correlation, evaluation, and 
dissemination: Provided, however. That upon the written request of the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall make available to the Director of Central Intelligence 
such information for correlation, evaluation, and dissemination as may 
be essential to the national security.” 

11. Other agencies and means have been created from time to time to 
strengthen the National Security Council, and to advise and assist It In the 
performance of Its prescribed duties and functions. The following is Its 
current organizational structure: 

The President 

Special Assistant to the President for the National Security Affairs 
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The National Security Osuncll^NBC) 

The NSC Staff (small) 

The NSC Planning Board, chaired by the Special Assistant 
to the President, and comprised of members, on an Assistant 
Secretary level, from State, Defense and Treasury Departments, 
the FOA and OEM; and vith an advisor from the Defense Department 
and the CIA* 

Certain Advisory committees 

Agencies of advice and report as follows: 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
U.8. Information Agency 

Operations Coordinating Board, chaired by the 
ttoder Secretary of State, and comprised of a special 
representative of the President, the Under Secretary 
of Defense, the Director of Foreign Operations Administration, 
the Director of the U.S. Information Agency, and the Director 
of Central Intelligence. 

IS. Thus, it is noted that the Central Intelligence Agency occupies an 
independent organisational position In the Government structure, directly 
under the National Security Council, of which the President le chairman. Such 
a Gove rn menta l position 1 b substantially in accord with the recommendations 
of General Donovan In October 1944. 

13. Consideration of the foregoing position of the Central Intelligence 
Agency In the Government's organizational structure Is necessary for a fair 
and Impartial assessment of the performance of CIA's functions as the Govern* 
meat's coordinator of Intelligence affecting the national security. Therefore, 

Its history and day-to-day activities and functions In carrying out its coordi- 
nation responsibilities are Inevitably and Irrevocably Interwoven with those 
intelligence activities and functions of other Government departments and agencies 
which relate to the production of national Intelligence. However, In carrying 
out Its coordination responsibilities, the CIA may not prevent the departments 

and other agencies of the Government from continuing to collect, evaluate, coordi- 
nate, produce and disseminate departmental intelligence. 

14. In furtherance of the production of coordinated national Intelligence 
it has been considered by ell responsible Government officials, since General 
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Donovan 's original proposals "which culminated In the creation of the CIG In 
19^6, that a committee composed of the heads of the several inportant intelli- 
gence agencies should he an essential element in any plan for such coordination 
efforts. Therefore, one of the first acts of the National Intelligence Authority 
and its successor In this field, the National Security Council, was to appoint 
such an intelligence advisory board or committee. Today, the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee Is comprised of: 

The Director of Central Intelligence, Chairman 

The Special Assistant for Intelligence, Department of State 

The Assistant Gilef of Staff, G- 2 , Department of the Army 

The Director of Naval Intelligence 

The Director Of Intelligence, Headquarters, united States Air Force 

The Deputy Director for Intelligence, the Joint Staff 

The Atomic Energy Commission Representative to the IAC 

The Assistant to the Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Such other: as may from time to time be Invited by the DCI to participate. 

1 ?. Currently, the prescribed function of the IAC la to advise and assist 
the Director of Central Intelligence in the discharge of his statutory responsi- 
bilities. As previously referred to herein, from the days of the OSS, through 
the days of the CIG, and almost continually to data, there has been considerable 
controversy regarding two opposing concepts (individual vs. collective responsi- 
bility) concerning the proper relationship between such a committee and the 
Director of Central Intelligence; that Is, whether the committee function 
should be to advise and assist a director of Intelligence Individually responsible 
to higher authority, or whether the committee Itself should function as a collective- 
ly responsible board of directors, the Director of Central Intelligence himself 
being merely an executive officer responsible to the committee. 

1 6. At the close of World War II several plans were proposed for a postwar 
organization for the coordination of the national effort. Those plans involved 
not only the concepts of Individual vs. collective responsibility, but also 
the organisational position of the Central Intelligence Group or Agency within 
the governmental structure. The plan finally adopted and placed In effect by 
the President substantially was In accord with the one originally proposed by 
General Donovan, and as carried forward Into the National Security Act of 1947 
and the National Security Council's Implementing directive. Proponents of 
the concept of collective responsibility and of the theory of placing the Central 
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Intelligence Agency under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Defense or 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff all had the opportunity to and did present their 
views in 1946 prior and subsequent to the establishment of the CIG, and later 
during Congressional hearings on the National Security Act of 1947; but in 
each instance, after careful consideration, the theories were rejected. Never- 
theless, these same theories have had strong advocates almost continuously 
to date, and the Director of Central Intelligence has been, and is being, 
periodically subjected to efforts to reduce him an d . M s agency to a status 
subordinate to that of a national inteUigence^colSScVively . 

17. As will be shown hereinafter in this report of survey, great strides 
have been made in the evolution of the organization and functions of the CIA 
and the participation of the Intelligence Advisory Committee in the production 
of national intelligence which has been useful in the establishment and imple- 
mentation of national policies. Nevertheless, the history of the CIA has been 
largely a history of distrust and discord among the several intelligence agencies. 
On the one hand, the three military intelligence services in the past have 
believed that the CIA was invading their areas of responsibility and was in 
fact largely a competitor of theirs in the intelligence field; on the other 
hand, the CIA has believed that at times the other agencies were not as cooper- 
ative as they should have been in producing national intelligence. Ibis dis- 
trust has resulted in certain working personnel of almost all agencies taking 
advantage of every opportunity to air the shortcomings of other agencies, to 
the detriment of the intelligence community as a whole. Die Survey learn is 
of the opinion that the IAC should take cognizance of the great harm this in- 
ternal discord, distrust and Jealousy is doing to the accomplishment of the 
IAC's very important intelligence mission; that the intelligence chiefs of each 
agency see to it that these harmful tactics and acts are discontinued within his 
own agency; and that any and all unresolved differences between the members of 
his agency and those of other agencies sure brought before the IAC for final 
solution. Admiral Souers, the first Director of Central Intelligence, from 
January 22, 1946, to Jtme 10, 1946, fully understood the now generally current 
concept of relationship between the DCI and an Intelligence Advisory Committee. 
General Vandenberg, who succeeded Admiral Souers on June 10, 1946, seemingly did not 
possess that understanding, because through his apparent determination to make 
of the CIG an independent, self-sufficient agency, competitive with the depart- 
mental intelligence agencies, he brought himself into open conflict with the 
then members of the Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB). General Vandenberg in 
turn was succeeded by Admiral Hlllenkoetter on May 1, 1947 , who adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude toward the IAB and the IAC, but some of the IAB and IAC 
members by that time were again advocating the establishment of the principle 
of collective responsibility in the drafting of NSC Directive No. 1. However, 
they were overruled by the then Secretary of Defense, and a directive was issued 
substantially as indicated in the current NSC ID No. 1 (lab B). In consonance 
with the provisions of the National Security Act of 1947, NSCID No. 1 makes the 
DCI solely responsible for the advice, recommendations and intelligence which he 
submits to the NSC, and for other services which he performs; but it requires 

that he consult with members of the IAC with respect to h is j ecpmmenda.tiona and 
estimates in order to obtain their concurrences w to report To tne NSt; any 

substantial dissents* 
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with the I AC remained strained, and as a result he gradually came to make no 
more use of the IAC than was absolutely required. Meetings were Infrequent, 
and most business was conducted in writing. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
continued until Admiral Hillenkoetter was replaced as DCI by General Walter 
Bedell Smith on October 7* 1950. Throughout the letter's tenure of office and 
continuing through that of Mr. Allen W. Dulles, who relieved General smith as 
DCI on February 26 , 1953, the DCI and the IAC have worked together reasonably 
harmoniously and in accord with the principles enunciated in NSC ID No. 1. The 
current differences between the members of the IAC and the DCI are more apparent than 
real, since in actual practice the IAC passes judgment on all DCI coordinating 
actions before they are published as directives to the Intelligence community. 

For this very reason it often takes much time and effort to produce a mutually 
agreeable directive, therefore, it is obvious that the success or failure of 
a collective intelligence effort by the entire intelligence community will stand 
or fall on the degree to which there is a real cooperative spirit among the 
members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Hence, each member of the IAC 
should constantly keep in n^nd the fact that while he Is sitting as a member of 
the IAC, he is not thenTasan advocate and defender of his own department 1 s 
views; but is, in fact, sitting on that committee as a representative of the 
national interests who was selected for and appointed to that position because of 
his specialized knowledge in a particular field of intelligence activity. There- 
fore he should express his views on any and all subjects which may be brought be- 
fore the committee; and should never abstain from consideration of any subject be- 
cause of any alleged lack of departmental Interest therein. Also, their views on 
any and all subjects before the committee have a certain official privileged status 
based on NSC directives which require that they must be stated; that they must be 
listened to by the DCI; and that they must be presented to the National Security 
Council in the event of a major dissent. The IAC now meets regularly once a week 
and occasionally in additional special sessions. About 40$ of its actions concern 
the review and final adoption of national intelligence estimates; 37% of its 
actions are related to estimates production; and about 23$ are related to inter- 
departmental coordination of other intelligence activities. In point of time, 
about 75$ of the IAC 'a meeting time is devoted to the discussion of the substance 
of national intelligence estimates. 

19. For the continuing coordination of most of the important intelligence 
activities of the intelligence community the DCI and the IAC have established 
the following ten per m a nent working committees of the IAC, composed of represen- 
tatives of the IAC and of other agencies, as appropriate: 

Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee (JAEIC) 

Interdepartmental Committee for the Implementation ana Coordination 
of NSCID NO. 7 

National Intelligence Surveys Committee (NISC) 
interagency Defector Committee 
Watch Committee 

Economic Intelligence Committee (EIC) 

Interagency Priorities Committee (IPC) 

Economic Defense Intelligence Committee (EDIC) for EDAC 
Scientific Estimates Committee (SEC) 

TOP SECRET 
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NSCID No. 16 Advisory Committee 

The composition and functions of these committees are described in detail in Tab D. 
Also, there is a United States Communications Intelligence Board (USCIB) , estab- 
lished by NSCID No. 9 (Tab B) . 

20, There are currently sixteen National Security Council Intelligence Directives 
numbered 1 through 16 (Tab B), which have been produced by the collective efforts 
of the Intelligence Advisory Committee and issued by the NSC for the guidance of 
the DCI, the CIA, and the Intelligence community. These NSC directives in turn 
have been supplemented by other types of NSC directives, where appropriate, by 
Director of Central Intelligence Directives l/l. 1/2, 2/1 f 3/4, 3/5, 

4/3 , 4/4, 5/1, 7/l, llA> 14/1, and 15A (Tab 0;, and in seme instances by IAO 
directives. 

(-} 21. In addition to its normal statutory functions and intelligence types of 
functions assigned to it by the NSC, the CIA, early in its existence, was assigned 
a cold-war function which was materially increased during the tenure of office of 
General Smith as DCI. This added funotion not only has approximately doubled the 
strength of the CIA, but it has had considerable adverse impact on the Agency's 
intelligence producing functions, in that under present conditions it deprives 
suoh Intelligence activities of an inordinately large proportion of the time and 
attention of the Director and others which should be devoted exclusively to the 
Agency's statutory intelligence coordinating functions. While it appears that 
technically there is no statutory authority for the performance by the CIA of its 
currently prescribed cold-war functions, the fact remains that the CIA has been 
assigned the duly of performing these cold-war functions, and until they are 
transferred to some other agenoy, the CIA must continue to perform them. Neverthe- 
less, the present Internal organisation of the CIA for carrying out these cold-war 
functions gives rise to the suspicion that the intelligence which the CIA produces 
is not in fact national in its scope and effect, but rather may be slanted and/or 
patterned to fit its own operational needs. Moreover, post-mortems of National 
Intelligence Estimates and National Intelligence Surveys produced by the intelli- 
gence community reveal important gaps in the availability of intelligence information 
from within the Soviet Republic, most of which gaps can be corrected only by con- 
centration on clandestine collection methods within the Soviet-bloc countries. 

However, it appears that, perhaps through nsoesslty, the DCI and certain other 
officials of the Agenoy are devoting an inordinate amount of their time and effort 
to the prosecution of the Agency's cold-war functions, with the Inevitable result 
that the Agency's principal statutory responsibility — the coordination of the 
production of national Intelligence — has been relegated to a secondary position. 

To eliminate, or at least to alleviate, the basic causes of this adverse effect on 
the performance of its statutory Intelligence functions, the Survey Team believes 
that those elements of the current DD/P area of responsibility engaged in the per- 
formance of espionage and counterespionage functions should be removed from close 
integration with the "cold-war" elements of that area of responsibility. In further- 
ance of suoh a separation, the Survey Team suggests that the espionage and counter- 
espionage functions of that area be assigned to the exclusive jurisdictional eontrol 
of a separate deputy director of a "Seoret Intelligence" area of responsibility; 
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that the "oold-war" functions be assigned to the exclusive jurisdictional control 
of a separate deputy direotor of a "Special Operations" area of responsibility) that 
each such area of responsibility be made administratively and logistically self- 
supporting) and that the status of eaoh operating deputy director position of the 
Agency be increased to that of a Publio Lav Presidential appointee at an annual 
salary of $16,000. The Survey Team further believes that the next senior operating 
deputy direotor charged with the responsibility of conducting the Agency's "oold-var" 
functions Should be designated as the representative of the Director of Central 
Intelligence on the Operations Coordinating Board, in order that the DCI can 
thereby devote a greater share of his time to the performance of his intelligence 
type of duties. Regardless of the merits of the foregoing suggestions, and without 
regard to the faot that the national intelligence that has been produced in the 
past two years Is unquestionably far superior in quality to that produced theretofore, 
the facts developed during this survey support the conclusion that the DCI, as 
currently supported by the members of the XAC and the intelligence agencies which 
they represent, is not producing an adequate quality of coordinated national intelli- 
gence) and that this failure is due primarily to a lack of raw intelligence information, 
particularly on the Soviet-bloc. 

INTELLIGENCE MISSION, OBJECTIVES, AND ALLOCATIONS OF FIELDS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

22. The national intelligence mission of the intelligence community (members 
of the IAC) is to develop and maintain an intelligence system capable oft 

a. Collecting and analysing indications of hostile Intentions that 
would give maximum prior warning of possible aggression or subversion in any area 
of the world) 



b. Accurately evaluating the capabilities of foreign countries, friendly 
and neutral as well as enemy, to undertake military, economic, and subversive 
courses of action affecting U.S. national security) 

o. Forecasting potential foreign developments having a bearing on 
U.S. national security. 

23. Based on the foregoing national intelligence mission, there have been 
established certain coordinated, comprehensive national intelligence objectives, 
generally applicable to all foreign oountrles and areas) and certain priority 
national intelligence objectives, with reference to specific countries and subjects, 
which have been further classified as highest priority, high priority, or priority, 
according to the current six-months 1 forecast of countries and subjects of greatest 
importance. However, except for certain coordinated NIS guide- type requirements, 
there has been no community-wide 
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endeavor, generated toy the CIA, to determine a coordinated list of essential 
information collection requirements. Idle fulfillment of which will toe necessary 
to accomplish each of the listed priority objectives. In the main, and except 
for clandestine collection requirements, priorities for which are established 
toy the Interagency Priorities Conmittee, each intelligence agency, and each ele- 
ment within an agency, specifies its own requirements and passes them on for 
collection to that agency which it is believed best fitted to meet the require- 
ment, or, as sometimes happens, to any or all collecting agencies. The lack 
of a community-wide coordinated list of requirements and priorities constitutes a 
deficiency which significantly hampers the effectiveness of the collection effort. 

2k. Die National Security Council intelligence directives (Tab B) as 
supplemented toy Director of Central Intelligence intelligence directives (Tab C)- 
and toy certain mutual agreements not here included - have been published in an 
attempt to allocate to the various Government Intelligence agencies, particularly 
of the IAC, responsibility for various phases of the activities Involved in the 
production of various types and kinds of national Intelligence. Die following 
is a brief synopsis of these directives: 

NSCID NO. 1 - Establishes the IAC and prescribes the duties and 

responsibilities of the DCI, the CIA, other members of the IAC, and others. 

DCID NO. l/l - Establishes procedures for the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

DCID No. l/2 - Establishes a Watch Committee of the IAC and prescribes its 
terms of reference . 

NSCID No. 2 - Allocates responsibility for collection abroad. 

DCID No. 2/l - Prescribes operating details for the implementation of 

teSlb Wo. 2. 

NSCID No. 3 - Establishes overall policies and objectives for the coordi- 
nation" of the production of intelligence. 

PCD) No. 3/4 - Establishes policies, procedures, and areas of responsibility 
for the production of scientific and technical intelligence. 

DCID No. 3/5 • Establishes methods and procedures for the production of 
National Intelligence Estimates. 

NSCID No. 4 - Directs the establishment of national intelligence objectives. 

DCID No. 4/3 - Establishes comprehensive national intelligence objectives. 

NSCID Mo. 5 - Establishes responsibility for the conduct or espionage and 
counterespionage operations. 
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N3C1D No. 6 - Directs the CIA to monitor foreign wireless and radio 
propaganda rad press broadcasts . 

NSCID No. 7 - Directs the CIA to exploit within the Uhited States, 
business concerns, other non-gover n m e n t al organisations and individuals 
as sources of foreign intelligence information. Ibis is modified by an 
agreement between CIA and OKE dated January lU, 1952, to permit the 
latter to oonduct the exploitation at the shoreline of foreign and domestic 
ships' crews. 

DCIP Wo. 7/1 - Establishes procedures for the domestic exploitation 
of non-governmental individuals approaching intelligence agencies. 

NSCID No. 8 - Establishes responsibility for the maintenance of 
biographical data on foreign scientific and technological personalities. 

NSCID go. 9 - Establishes a special comnlttee of the NSC for Camnunl- 
cations Intelligence (COMINT). Designates the Department of Defense as 
Executive Agent of the Government for the production of OOMINT. Establishes 
a United States Communications Intelligence Board (USCIB). Prescribes 
the duties and responsibilities of USCIB, the Secretary of Defense, and 
certain other officials for the conduct of COMINT activities* 



NSCID No. 10 - Establishes responsibility for the collection abroad 
of foreign scientific and technological data. 

NSCID No. 11 - Establishes procedures and responsibility for the 
security of information on Intelligence sources and methods. 

D CIP No. 11/1 - Establishes controls on the dissemination of informs- 

tlo “ f 

NSCID No. 12 - Estaolf a ^policy zor^^^mi^ancfrot publicity 
concerning the intelligence agencies of the U.S. Government 




NSCID NO. 15 - Directs the CIA to perform certain functions with 
respect to foreign economic intelligence relating to the national security. 

DCIP No. 15/l - Establishes policies for the production and coordination 
of foreign economic intelligence. 

NSCID No. l6 - Establishes responsibility for the coordination of the 
procurement of foreign language publications for Intelligence purposes; 
and establishes an advisory cfl^jjv^^^^^this purpose. 
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25. While a careful analysis of the foregoing referred to directives indi- 
cates that the context of some of them is not sufficiently clear, concise, and 
specific in setting forth precise instructions for the accomplishment of the 
Intended purpose of each such directive, and that certain fields of possible 
conflict (such as production of current intelligence and the coordination of 
overall collection requirements) are not even covered by a directive, neverthe- 
less it should be borne In mind that the directives now in being were created 
through evolution by trial and error and by compromises in a Joint effort by 
the members of the IAC to arrive at mutually acceptable policies, procedures, 
and fields of responsibility in the production of intelligence. Unfortunately , 
there still remain certain areas of conflict, such as in the inducement and 
esqploitation of defectors, portions of the fields of scientific intelligence, 
and in the clandestine collection of information, which have not been resolved 
to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned. Members of the IAC are aware of 
these areas of conflict, and it is believed that they ere continuously endeavoring 
to eliminate them by consultations and give-and-take mutual agreements. Never- 
theless, all existing intelligence directives of the NSC and PCI should be re- 
viewed by the IAC .and others concerned, with a view to establishing clearer 
areas of responsibility and of allocating intelligence tasks in each area of 
responsibility which will be in accord with each agency’s departmental interest, 
paramount community-wide national interest, and capabilities to perform the 
allotted tasks in time to be of value in the formulation of national policy 
decisions by the appropriate Government officials. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF CIA 



(GENERAL) 

2 6. The organizational structure of the CIA has gone through several 
changes, major and minor, since the agency was established in 1947, in efforts 
to find the most suitable one for the efficient and economical performance of 
its assigned functions. During this survey, the organization, functions, and 
activities of the CIA and the major subordinate elements thereof were as depicted 
in Tab E. Effective, however, on February 3, 1955, the following changes in 
organization were announced, which do not appear on the attached Tab E. The 
administrative staff of the Office of the Deputy Director (Flans) was abolished 
and its functions were absorbed by the Deputy Director (Administration), whose 
title was changed to Deputy Director ( Support); and the area of responsibility 
of the latter was further enlarged to include the Offices of Oomsunications, 
Personnel, and Trai nin g, all of which theretofore had occupied independent positions 
directly under the DCI. Prior to the assumption of extensive cold war functions 
in 1951* CIA was organized and staffed primarily to perform its statutory functions 
concerning the coordination of the production of national intelligence. Its 
personnel strength varied from| (>n September 30, 19V7, tol |on June 30, 
1951» therea fter, in 1951 and 1952, the buij.d-up was rapid until it reached 
a strength of I Ion December 31, 1952. Since that date it has levelled 
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off at approximately that figure, reaching a strength of only 
November 30, 1954 (See Tab F). 



ton 



-27. As indicated' on the organization chart (Tab E), the Office of the 



Director of Central Intelligence (total strength of 
is composed of the offices of the: 



j>n November 30, 1954) 



a. Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) 

b. Deputy Director 1 of Central Intelligence (DDCl) 

c. Executive Assistant to the Director 

d. Special Assistant- for Planning and Coordination 

e . Inspector General 

f. Historical Staff 



Uie remainder of the CIA is divided into three areas of responsibility, 
each under a deputy director, as follows: 



a. Deputy Director (Flans) (BD/p) - strength 



b. Deputy Director (Intelligence) (DD/l) - strengthf 

1954 l 



]on November 30, 1954 
Ion November 30, 



c. 



Deputy Director (Support) (DD/s) - strength 



Ion November 30, 1954 



- 28. The Director of Central Intelligence (Mr. Allen W. Dulles) personally 
sits as chairman of the USCIB, as a member of the OCB, and as chairman of the IAC. 
These duties are of such importance that they cannot be delegated, nor can his 
many scheduled conferences with Government officials and other important visitors 
to his office. The major portion of his time, as well as that of other officials 
of his office, is devoted to cold war and other related special operations and 
functions of the DD/P area. The DCI exercises direct general control and super- 
vision over the operations of the CIA by thrice weekly scheduled meetings with 
the three deputy directors of operations, and by monthly scheduled meetings with 
the assistant director heads of the various operating offices. Special matters 
are also directly controlled by him through the three operating deputy directors, 
or occasionally through the assistant directors concerned. Aside from this infre- 
quent and distant control over the day-to-day activities of the elements of the 
CIA, the DCI has decentralized the administrative and operational control over 
his agency, particularly of the DD/l and DD/S areas, to the deputy directors of 
the respective areas of responsibility; and they, in turn, have further decentralized 
a large part of their control authority to the assistant director heads of the 
various operating offices. It is the view of the Survey Team that this type of 
control is not conducive to efficient administration and tends to create a group 
of small semi-autonomous elements, each of which in large measure exercises a 
self-determination as to what, when and how he will conduct his assigned duties 
and functions; and it fosters self-interest and militates against that quality 
of agency-wide cohesiveness of efforts which is so essential in the efficient 
management of any activity. To alleviate this unsatisfactory condition brought 
about largely because of the constant demands on the time of the DCI in connection 
with the execution of the agency’s cold-war functions. 
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there is a vital need for the establishment of a single coordinating authority 
(such as an Executive Director or Executive of the agency as envisaged by the 
basic enabling legislation) between the Director and' the heads of the various 
operating elements of the CIA to relieve the Director of the responsibility 
for the consideration of the many' administrative, logistical and operational 
details and problems which should be resolved by a central, high-level authority, 
but which, because of the frequent unavailability of such an authority under 
current conditions, have not been presented to higher authority for consideration, 
but have been settled, if settled at all, by the originating office or by mutual 
direct arrangements between interested officers. 



The Deputy Director of Central Intelligence is a 3tandby for the DCI. He 
is the chairman of the Match Committee of the IAC; otherwise, he has been assigned 
no special continuing duties, but performs only such continuing types of agency 
duties as may from time to time be assigned to him by the DCI. Nevertheless, 
perhaps largely because of the absence of an Executive Director, he does fre- 
quently find himself to be the focal point of many administrative problems which 
are brought to him for advice and suggested solution, not because of an assigned 
. functional responsibility therefor, but rather because of the prestige and respect 
for the qualifications of a person of hie military grade. The other members of 
the headquarters of CIA perform the type of staff functions as indicated by 
their titles (see Tab E). 

— 29 . The Deputy Director (Plans) (DD/P) controls and supervises that area 
of the CIA which is engaged in clandestine, covert and cold-war functions . The 
policies, objectives, functions, and operations of this area were not included 
in this survey. However, because of the adverse effect of the impact of the 
performance of these functions and operations on the accomplishment of the agency’s 
statutory duties of coordinating the production of national intelligence, as indi- 
cated in other parts of this report of survey, it is recommended that the DD/P 
element of the CIA be reorganized as indicated in paragraph 21 of this report. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/l AREA 
(GENERAL) 

30. The Deputy Director (intelligence (DD/l) is charged with responsibility 
for assisting the DCI in discharging his duties and functions as adviser to the 
National Security Council, as chairman of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, and 
in the coordination of intelligence activities of the Government; for rendering 
advice to the DCI as to substantive matters on current intelligence and future 
estimates; for representing the CIA and the intelligence community as intelligence 
adviser on the Planning Board of the National Security Council; for arranging 
the scheduling of National Estimates in support of the Planning Board's work; 
and for supervising the operations of the following six offices responsible 
to the DD/l, which are engaged in the production of substantive intelligence. 
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coordination of intelligence, collection of overt intelligence at Vfne and 
abroad, and collection and dissemination of Intelligence: 

a. Office of Rational Estimates (ORE) 

b. Office of Current Intelligence (OCI) 

c. Office of Research and Reports (oRR) 

d. Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSl) 

e. Office of Operations (00) 

f . Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCD) 

To assist him in carrying out these duties and responsibilities, the W/l 
has a small office staff of | | persona and a current budget of I {(see 

Tab E). The BD/l area of responsibility is generally referred w as ~m e overt 
area of the CIA charged with the production of national intelligence and the 
conduct of certain economic, geographic, and scientific intelligence research 
in support of the intelligence ocanunlty as a whole. See Tab 0 for a list of 
end-item reports of intelligence produced by CIA. It should be noted here that 
all Intelligence information of value, if properly processed by the intelligence 
coonunity, ends up as a part of, or has its Impact on, current intelligence, 
basic intelligence, and/or national intelligence estimates. 

RESPONSIBILITIES ADD FUNCTIONS OF BD/l AREA 
MAINTENANCE OF REFERENCE ADD LIAISON SERVICES 



(OFFICE OF COLLECTION AND DIS6QCERATI0N) 

31. The Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCD), with an assistant 
director in charge and a total strength on duty of ] of October 31, 195^, 
performs its functions under the policy guidance and direction of the Deputy- 
Director ( Intelligence ) . The Office of Collection and Dissemination is charged 
with providing (see Tab E): 

a. Central reference facilities for all components of the agency; and 

b. A central service for the coordination of requirements, the 
servicing of collection requests, and the dissemination of Intelligence 
material. 

32. To perform these functions, the office is or ganised into a Oman 
headquarters staff and seven functional operating divisions, as follows: 

Strength on Duty October 31, 1954 

Assistant Director and Staffs | 

Liaison Division 
Machine Division 
CIA Library 
Industrial Register 
Biographic Register 
Graphics Register 
Special Register 

Total Strength « 

~ 16 ~ l j 
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During 1954, OCD ex pended a total of about for all purposes, in- 
cluding the sum of for external support, as follows: 

Library of Congress (indexing service) 

State Department (publications procurement) 

State Department (biographic intelligence) 

Photographic Contract Services 
Machine Research & Development 
Lloyds of London 

Joint Press Reading Service, Moscow 

Total 

33. The present OCD is the product of a merger in mid-1948 of (l) a 
Reference Center, which performed what are today the primary functions of OCD; 
and (2) an older office of the seme name (OCD), which performed the liaison 
functions alone; i.e., the coordination of requirements, servicing of collection 
requests, and dissemination. The OCD envisages Itself as the central reference 
center for the entire intelligence community, and performs or attempts to per- • 
form its functions accordingly. At the present time there exists no statutory 
authority for the establishment of such a centred reference center, nor has 
there been the establishment of one (except In certain fields) specifically 
directed by the National Security Council, the DCI, or the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. Apparently, these OCD support services are being built up for per- 
formance of services of common concern under the authority contained in Section 
102 (d)(4) of the National Security Act of 1947. Since the performance by CIA 
of central reference and other services could result in greater economy and 
efficiency than if each agency performed its own services. It Is believed that 
this type of CIA service should be recognized and accepted by the intelligence 
community as a whole, and that such CIA services should be made official by 

the issuance of an appropriate implementing HSCID directive. 

34. Shortly after the merger of mid-19^d, the first Hoover Commission 
and the Dulles-Jackson-Oorrea Committee each inspected the CIA, and each recom- 
mended that the liaison functions (coordination of requirements, collection, 
dissemination) be separated from the reference functions. These recommendations 
were not put into effect because the two activities had been separated for 

about two years previously and had proved unsatisfactory in practice. The present 
organization appears to be effective for the accomplishment of both types of 
services; but it is suggested that its title be changed to Office of Reference 
and Liaison, which would be more in keeping with the functions now being performed 
by the office. 

35. 3he Liaison Division is divided into six small operating branches, 
as follows: 

a. The Cable Branch, which reads and disseminates within CIA all 

cables received by CIA from other agencies. 



b. A CIA Branch, which reads and disseminates to outside intelligence 
agencies all Intelligence reports and studies Issued by CIA Itself, and 










obtains from CIA offices information or reports which have been requested 
by outside agencies. 



c. An International Conference Branch, which is responsible for: 

(1) Obtaining advance notice of international gatherings of 
intelligence Interest and for furnishing to appropriate CIA com- 
ponents, in accordance with their requirements, all known information 
on the event end participants. 

(2) Coordinating all Intelligence requirements pertaining to the 
conference, the prior acquisition of pertinent data and arrangements 
for collection and dissemination. 

d. Three operating branches - State, Defense (Amy, Navy, Air 
force, JIC), and non-IAC agencies. Each of these branches has a small 
core of liaison officers who spend much of their time in direct liaison 
with the agencies to which they ere accredited. Each, also, has a s ma l l , 
group of diddemlnabors who receive ell Incoming reports from the agencies 
concerned and indicate on them the points within the CIA to which the reports 
should be disseminated, tbits within the CIA levy on these liaison branches 
specific requirements for information of a particular nature, which is 
believed to be collectible from other Government intelligence agencies. 

Liaison officers then obtain from other agencies materials which they 
possess and which have been requested by CIA researchers; and perform 

like service within the CIA for the benefit of the agencies to which 
accredited. 

36 . The Machine Division, OCD, is the hub around which all the reference 
facilities functions of OCD revolve. It is responsible for designing, developing 
and operating such central, mechanical reference facilities as well ensure that 

the content of all available intelligence materials on file in the OCD is immediate- 
ly accessible to all offices of the CIA end other IAC members in support of 
intelligence production. Personal observation and inspection verified the 
fact that this Machine Division is giving excellent service end is constantly 
looking for ways and means to improve such services. 

37. The CIA library is the largest single activity of the OCD. Its 
principal functions are to operate a library which will serve the needs of the 
CIA and other agencies of the Intelligence community to the greatest extent 
possible. Specifically, it provides books, periodicals, documents, and other 
publications required for use by all components of the agency. Also, under the 
provisions of BSCID Kb. 1 6 , it is responsible for the coordination of the pro- 
curement of foreign language publications for intelligence services, and for 
developing and maintaining Indexes, accession lists, and reference services re- 
garding foreign language publications of Intelligence Interest. To this end, 
the Library has developed and put into use its own Intelligence Subject Code, 
and it issues and distributes to the Interested members of the intelligence 
community the following periodic publications: 

a. Intelligence Subject Code, 492 pages per copy, revised as 
necessary. (Mote: Obis code has been adopted by the Air Force and is 
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applied by CIA. to all intelligence reports from other agencies flowing 
through CIA destined for the Air Force). 

b. Intelligence Publications Index, 45 pages per copy - monthly. 

c. Accessions List - Books - 13 pages per copy - weekly. 

d. Russian Book List - 26 pages per copy - every two months. 

e. Recent Additions of Foreign Language Publications - 3 pages- 
per copy, about twelve times a year. 

f. Collection Quids - 126 pages - once. 

g. Bibliographies - average 6 pages - 73 to date. 

h. Foreign Telephone Directories - 18 pages - annually. 

I. Report Writing Manual - 27 pages - once to date. 

J. Special Resources Series - 42 pages - 5 to date. 

k. Research Aids - as necessary - 9 to date. 



38. The OCD operates four registers which were developed pursuant to 
OCD's mission to develop and operate such specialised registers of industrial 
biographic, graphic and special (code word material) Intelligence material as 
may be required in support of intelligence production. 

a. The Industrial Register came into being in 1947, at which time 
the central responsibility of collating all available intelligence dat* on 
the Industries and economy of the USSR was transferred to the CIS (predecessor 
of CIA) from the Special Document Section operated by G-2 at Holabird Signal 
Depot. Since that time it has expanded its mission to Include world-wide cover- 
age, although the great majority of its efforts are devoted to the Soviet and 
satellite countries. As of October 31, 1954, dossiers had been indexed on 
218,423 foreign installations, as follows: 



49,794 




USSR 

Eastern Europe 
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Western Hemisphere and 
Western Europe 57,97b 

Near East and Far East 78,136 

Major users of the Industrial Register are the Strategic Air Coouand, which 
has seven researchers on full-time detail to the Register, and the economic 
specialists on duty in ORR of CIA. 

b. Ihe Biographic Register was Initiated in conformity with the 
provisions of NSC ID No. 8, which assigns to the CIA the responsibility 
of maintaining for the entire Intelligence community the necessary 
biographic Intelligence on foreign scientists and technicians. It is 
reported that the State Department maintains biographic information on 
social, political, and cultural fields, and the military services maintain 
data on military leaders. | 1 



c. The Graphic Register was established in 19^7 to maintain a centred, 
collection of photographs and motion picture films, by the transfer of the 
State Department's photo collections to the CIG with the understanding 
that the collection would be maintained on a current basis and would be 
accessible to all agencies of the Intelligence community. Ibday, the Regis- 
ter locates and identifies new Intelligence, verifies and supplements current 
holdings, and advises and guides those in the Intelligence field as to the 
suitability and practicability of the various applications of this type 

of Information. Die responsibility for performance of this function within 
the Intelligence community has not been officially confirmed by an appro- 
priate NSCID or other directive. Hence, there may well be some duplication 
of effort within the community. 

d. Hie Special Register is CIA's central reference center for special 
(highly sensitive, coda-word) Intelligence material. It performs for the 
CIA all of the things In this special field of activity which the main OCD 
performs for other categories of information. Oils register was established 
in 1950 to take care of CIA's own needs In this field. In October 1953, by 
NBC 169, the CIA was directed to create a central file for data on Foreign 
Radio Frequency usage and station particulars. This responsibility was 
assigned to the Special Register. While NSC 169 is a formal official docu- 
ment, it Is suggested that a directive on this subject would call forth better 
coordination if it were reissued in the form of, or Incorporated in, a 
numbered NSC Intelligence Directive. 

39* The support work performed by the OCD is vital for the proper per- 
formance of Its functions by the CIA, and it has the capacity and know-how to 
perform a like vital service for the entire Intelligence community. Tb realize 
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a greater utilization of these capabilities by the conmunity, there should be 
a reassessment of the needs of the community for centralized reference service, 
and appropriate formal intelligence directives should be Issued or reissued 
to allocate to the various Intelligence agencies specific areas of responsibility 
in this field of intelligence support. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AM) FUNCTIONS OF DD/l AREA. 

CJOLLECTION OF OVERT TYPES OF INFORMATION 

(OFFICE OF OPERATIONS) 

1*0. The Office of Operati ons (0 0 ), with an Assistant Director in charge, 
and a total strength on duty of I las of November 30, 195 1 *, performs its functions 
under the policy guidance and direction of the Deputy Director (intelligence). 

Hie Office of Operations vas originally established in October 1946 to control 
the units of CIO then engaged in collecting foreign intelligence information 
directly from non-Government sources. It originally consisted of a Contact 
Branch, charged with the exploitation of defectors and domestic sources of informa- 
tion and the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch, charged with monitoring foreign 
radio ( station) broadcasts. Two months later the Foreign Documents Branch vas 
established and charged with the exploitation of foreign language publications.' 

The office continued to operate under this organization and with these responsibil- 
ities until July 1950, when a "Sovmat Staff" vas established and charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining intelligence information through the acquisition 
and technical analysis of Soviet material objects. Kith the appointment of a 
Deputy Director (Plans) in late 1950, the Office of Operations was grouped with 
the then 030 and OPC under hlB direction, presumably because 00 was then charged 
with the exploitation of defectors in Germany. Subsequently, after the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Director (Intelligence), the 00, less defector operations in 
Germany, which remained in the DD/P area of jurisdiction, vas transferred from 
the Jurisdiction of the DD/P to the BD/l on March 1, 1952. Since that date the 
organization and missions of the 00 have remained essentially the seme, but with 
continuous expansion and Improvement of Its operations to meet the needs of the 
consumers of its products. 

4l. At the present time the 00 is organized into a small headquarters 
staff, a Soviet Materials (exploitation) Staff, and three large operating divisions; 
viz.. Contact Division (00/C), Foreign Documents Division (FDD), Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Division (FBID). All of 00's functions and operations are re- 
lated to the collection of information from overt sources in behalf of the 
intelligence community as a service of common concern under the provisions of 
Section 102 (d)(4) of the National Security Act of 1947. Therefore, it is 
suggested that its title be changed to "Office of Collections", which is more 
descriptive of the functions being performed by that office. 

The Office of Operations expended for all purposes in Ff 1950. 

in FT 195 1, I ~ I in FI 1952, | \ in FI 1953, I \ and In 

FT 1954, | | The functions perrormea by the 00 have tapped a theretofore 

unexploited source of a large quantity of excellent intelligence Information 
that is Invaluable in the production of national Intelligence. There seems to 
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be do real dissension among the members of the intelligence community con- 
cerning the allocation of areas of responsibility in these fields of activity, 
except in the exploitation in Germany of defectors, returnees, and escapees. 

As to this field of activity, sane members of the IAC apparently believe the 
allocation of the major areas of this responsibility to the CIA by NSCID no. 13 
should be reconsidered. Except for the functions performed by the Soviet 
Materials Staff, the Important functions performed by the three operating divi- 
sions, OO/C, FBXD, and FED, have been confirmed and made official by the pub- 
lication of appropriate NSC IDS and DCXDs. No special changes in organisation 
or functions appear to be necessary. 



42. A program to procure, test, and analyse Soviet and satellite materials 
on a continuing basis was initiated in July 1950 by the establishment of the 
Sovmat Staff in the Office of Operations. Also, from about June 1951 to July 
1952, ‘ the Sovmat Staff vats charged with the responsibili ty of [ 



'analysing them for in- 



.telii- 
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f erred from 00 to the Office of Research and Reports of CIA. Coordination of 
all U.S. activities concerned with the intelligence exploitation of Soviet and 
satellite materials was first attempted in August of 1950, shortly after the 
program was initiated by the CIA. Although representatives of all intelligence 
producing agencies sat for this purpose on a subcommittee of the Scientific 
Intelligence Committee, no appreciable improvements in coordination resulted 
until in April 1953- the Joint Chiefs of Staff established the Joint Material 
intelligence Agency (JMIA) with responsibility for coordinating the intelligence 
exploitation of captured enemy material (C9I) among the military services and 
with similar activities of civilian agencies (Department of State, ABC, CIA). 
Thereafter, by agreement, the Chief of the Sovmat Staff represented the CIA, 

ABC, and State Department as adviser to the JMIA (name later in 1953 changed 
to Joint Technical Subcommittee of the JIC). The procedures developed in this 
committee reportedly have resulted in marked improvement in all phases of ex- 
ploitation, and in the constant and continuing development of liaison relation- 
ships among technical intelligence personnel of the agencies concerned, with 
a resultant higher quality of coordination. Notwithstanding the reportedly 
high quality of coordination being affected in the Intelligence community re- 
garding the exploitation of this source of intelligence information, it 1 b 
suggested that even greater results could be achieved by the Issuance of a formal 
NSCID delineating clearly the areas of responsibility for the accomplishment 
of the desired measure of exp loitation . The CIA expended on this project in 
PI 1951, I t rc 3-952, i in FT 1953, f 1 and in PY 1954, 

f F 1 1 r 



43. The Contact Division (00/C) of the Office of Operations, through a 
system of strategically located 15 field offices and 17 resident agencies, 
collects in behalf of the Intelligence community foreign intelligence information 
from selected private organisations and individuals within the (felted States 
as a service of common concern under the provisions of Section 102(d)(4) of the 
National Security Act of 1947, and pursuant to the provisions of NSCID No. 7, as 
supplemented by DC ID No. 7/1. However, an agreement was negotiated in October 
1951 between the CIA and the Office of Naval Intelligence (ONI), whereby the 



latter was and is to accomplish the interrogation of shipowners, operators,, 
agents, masters and crews. Therefore, NSCID No* 7 should be reconsidered and 
amended to conform to this agreement, if such is the desire of the IAC, and 
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the NSC. The Contact Division also is responsible under NSCID No. 14, as sup- 
plemented by DC ID No. l4/l, for the exploitation and disposal of defectors in 
the United states. 

For this latter purpose, coordination among the members of the IAC is 
attempted through an Interagency Defector Committee established in 1950 by 
DC ID No. l4/l. The Contact Division also performs certain support services 
for the CIA and other intelligence agencies of the IAC. For example, it 
arranges vith private industrial and co mm ercial organizations for CIA analysts 
and other specialists to be t&ined in requisite fields; It acquires operational 
materials for the clandestine services; and it accomplishes other liaison 
functions between the comnerclal world and the intelligence agencies. It Is 
estimated that field offices devote about of their time to support operations. 
She producers of intelligence In the DD/l area of the CIA report that approxi- 
mately | | of their raw information originates with the Contact Division. The 

Contact Division expended for the performance of its functions in FI 1950, 

I k In FT 1951. 1 t ** n x 952, f ► in FT 1953, | \ 

and in FT 1954, 1 ~t 'ine functions and operations of the Contac t in. vision 1 

tap a never-befare systematically exploited source of intelligence information.* 
During the years the Contact Division has been in operation it has been able to 
establish amicable relationships with a large segment of the business and pro- 
fessional people of the United States who have extensive relationships abroad. 

44. Foreign Documents Division (FDD) of the Office of Operations had 
its beginning during 1946-47 when five organizations in the Washington area 
then engaged in the exploitation of captured German and Japanese documents 
were merged into a central operation under CIA for the benefit of all defense 
agencies. This operation proceeded rapidly and as it reached a close in 192*8 
the emphasis shifted to overtly published foreign language newspapers, period- 
icals and books, the exploitation of which for inteUigencepurposes it now 
accomplishes under authority of Section 102(d)(4) as a service of cannon con- 
cern and under authority of NSCID No. 16. From the beginning the FDD has been 
handicapped by a lack of the proper type of linguists, who were or could be trained 
to become area specialists and competent intelligence officers; by failure over 

a period of two years to procure the publication of an NSCID Charter directive 
and to establish a working subcommittee of the IAC on this subject (now done 
by NSCID No. l6); and by the vagueness of the collection requirements levelled 
on the FDD by the intelligence community. As to linguistic limitations these 
have been partially solved. The FDD now has a T/O of |~|. It has linguistic 
capacity in about 70 different languages (many of which can be worked in reverse 
from English into the various languages.) However, it still can meet only about 
25$ of the requirements levelled on it by the intelligence community. At the 
present time, the FDD has no linguistic capabilities in the following areas; 

Tibetan of Tibet; Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalan, Gujarati of India; Nepali 
of Nepal; Swahili of the African East Coast; Amharic of Ethiopia and Georgian 
of the USSR. 

45. On the basis of expressed Information requirements, the FDD's function 
is to screen and scan foreign documents on the basis of expressed requirements 
for certain Information. Information of value Is extracted, collated or compiled 
in answer to these requirements. The Information thus collected is then issued 
by the FDD in the form of reports, summaries or translations for dissemination 
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by OCD. A limited effort of the FI® is expended on the analysis of Communist 
press propaganda at the specific request of consumer offices. At the present 
time the FI® Is divided Into five operating branches, viz. (1) USSR Branch, 
which processes an average of 1269 newspapers, 26? periodicals, and 19 books per 
month; (2) Scientific and Technical Branch, which processes an average of 17 
newspapers, 150 periodicals and 150 monographs per month; (3), Eastern Europe 
Branch, which processes an average of 2961 newspapers, 512 periodicals and 26 
books per month; (4), Ear East Branch, which processes an average of 3200 
newspapers, 217 periodicals and 40 monographs per month; (5), Western World 
Branch, which processes an average of 7843 newspapers, 722 periodicals and lk books 
per month. The Reports Branch edits and prepares for reproduction a series 
of scheduled and unscheduled reports as indicated In Tab S. All classified 
translation service is handled entirely within the FDD; however, some transla- 
tion service on unclassified material la performed on contract by externa) 
commercial facilities. 

FT 1951, 



The FDD expended for all purposes during FY 1950, | 
FT 1952, ‘ ' 



FY 1951, 



— |Ln FY 1952, 




in FY 1953, 


and FY 1954, 



Like the Contact Division of the 00, the FDD in Its exploitation of the intelli- 
gence potentials In the foreign la n guage publications field, has tapped a hither- 
to unexploited source of information. Greater results could and should be 
achieved In this field by the steady build-up of a corps of linguists capable 
In all ethnic areas of possible Intelligence Interest, and who preferably could 
and would be available to the intelligence community in the event of war. 



46. The Foreign Broadcast Information Division (FBID) of the Office of 
Operations conducts all Federal monitoring of foreign radio and press broadcasts 
pursuant to authority contained in Section 102(d)(4) of the National Security 
Act of 1947, and NSCID No, 6. It provides the Intelligence agencies and other 
authorized Government departments with (l) Immediate Information on foreign 
events and developments; (2) Information on reaction to U.S. policy statements 
and diplomatic moves; (3) the trends, emphasis and omissions In foreign radio 
propaganda; (4) an analysis of Communist propaganda as mass agitation and as 
elite communication; (5) a wide variety and a great number of items of Interested 
factual Information; (6) and current data on all foreign radio broadcast trans- 
mitters to Include their programming in most cases. Foreign broadcast radio 
Intercept stations are located to provide world-wide coverage with particular 
ca pacity for coverage of critical are a s. A t the present time stations are located 



Iubu; monitoring service witn vmen a working 
arrangement provides an exchange of monitored broadcast material on a quid-pro- 
quo basis; and It also collects information from the local press. The I 

| Stations also select Information from newspapers as a suppie- 

ment to radio monitoring. The other stations (which constitute over 90$ of 
FBID' s field operations) are engaged solely in radio monitoring. It is suggested 
that these latter field stations could and should be expanded to include the ex- 
ploitation locally of press publications, provided suitable diplomatic arrange- 
ments could be made with the host nation. 




British Broadcasting Corporation 











a. To accomplish all of these services, continuous radio surveillance 
and speed in transmission are necessary* Accordingly all field stations 
report to headquarters in Washington by teletype. Foreign radio transmission 
In voice, Morse, hellacriber and radio teletype are monitored In and trans- 
lated into English from 75 different languages. 

b* Through a twenty-four hour day, seven days a week service. Items 
of immediate Importance are teletype! from the Washington Office to other 
Intelligence offices and agencies. CIA Interested offices, the Operations 
Coordinating Board of the NSC, and the Voice of America of the USIA. In 
ad d i tion, all field stations. In their respective areas. Immediately pass 
on to certain Interested U.S. Government officials Items required or re- 
quested by them. 

c. The bulk of the monitored information is disseminated In a mimeo- 
graphed dally report composed of material which was intercepted In the 
thirty-two hours preceding publication. Upon approved request, a report 
contai n i n g a selection of voice broadcasts and press broadcasts from agencies 
not subscribing to international copyright agreements is provided to news 
agencies and radio commentators with Washington offices, to puhllc and 
university libraries through the Library of Congress, and to foreign embassies 
with the approval of the Department of State. To meet specialized require- 
ments, economic Information concerning the USSR, Its satellites and China 

1b abstracted and previously was Issued separately In weekly publications. 
Recently these special economic items have grown In such Importance that all 
eco nomi c data is extracted and placed on cards, one item to a card, and 
transmitted to the user. This has resulted In the publication of an average 
of 1500 such cards per week. 

d. As a byproduct of Its own operational requirements, the IBID also 
provides to Government agencies the most complete collection of data avail- 
able on the characteristics, location and programming of foreign broadcast 
transmitters. 

e. The CIA users of IBID information state that of the total of all 
raw information used by than, IBID provides a total of about 10$ 

f. The vast distances Involved in the Soviet Bloc, and the flexibility 
and economy of radio broadcasting have made of It a principal instrument 

of Ccamunlst regimes In propagandizing their own people and the people of 
other countries. It thus lays open to those who so desire, the opportunity 
to intercept and examine immediately and In full detail the open position 
of the Communist leadership on international and domestic problems . The 
monitored texts of broadcasts provide a fruitful field for text analysis 
directed to evidence bearing on specific intelligence problems which may be 
gleaned from Inconsistencies, variations and developments In the position 
taken by CommunlBt officials. The FBID publishes weekly analyses of these 
Communist propaganda trends, and special reports thereof are in c onne ction 
with national intelligence estimates and U.S. psychological warfare objectives. 



g. Of the approximately 5,000,000 words monitored each day, approxi- 
mately 210,000 are transmitted to Washington, of which approximately 92,000 
find their way Into a regular report. For the performance of all its functions 
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the FBID ex pended durin g FY 1950. 
^ in IT 1953, 



xbct - Division and the 




in FY 1951, 
1954 , 



Like the fon- 
ts Division of fcne uu, the services per- 



il in FY 1952 , 



formed by the FBID are in fact of common concern, are veil coordinated and for- 
mally recognized by N8CID Ho. 6, and are of inestimable value to the intelligence 
community. 



47 . From the foregoing, it will be noted that the functions now being per- 
formed by the Office of Operations are in fact of common interest to all members 
of the Intelligence community and are formalized by appropriate National Security 
Council directives. 3he excellent performance of these functions by the 00 has 
resulted in the tapping of a source of information not hitherto considered or 
systematically attempted by the intelligence community. The Survey Team believes 1 : 
that the exploitation of this excellent source of information should be greatly lj 
expanded, particularly in the fields of contacts with our own returning citizens ; : 
and should Include a greater exploitation of citizens of other countries (parti- j 
cularly of the Soviet Bloc) who are on visits to countries of the free world. / 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/l AREA 



INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH 



(OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE) 

48. The Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSl), with an assistant director 
in charge, and a total on duty strength of | ' [ as of November 30, 1954, is charged 

with the performance of the following responsibilities under the policy guidance 
and direction of the DD/l, under authority of Section 102(d) (4} of the National 
Security Act of 1947, and under the provisions of NSCID No. 3 (January 13, 1948) 
and DCID No. 3/4 (August 14, 1952), and as assigned to the OSI by CIA Regulation 
No. 1-130 (August 10, 1954): 

a. Establishes and maintains on the basis of the national intelli- 
gence objectives and other national security requirements, the CIA’s intelli- 
gence research and production program In the field of scientific and technical 
intelligence (NSCID No. 3 and CIA Reg. 1-130). 

b. Conducts research and produces Intelligence on fundamental research 
in the basic sciences, on basic scientific resources, on medicine (excluding 
military medicine), on atomic energy; and on pertinent applied research 

and development for purposes of national intelligence, for contributions 
to the National Intelligence Survey (NIB) program, and to meet the needs in 
these fields of other intelligence organizations and Government agencies 
(NSCID No. 3 and DCID No. 3/4). 

c. Correlates and evaluates all-source scientific and technical intelli- 
gence produced by other intelligence agencies, to meet the needs of the DCI 

9 and other officers of the CIA in fulfillment of their assigned responsibilities, 
'yj 1 and, j^iere necessary, conducts research and produces scientific and technical 
intelligence to supplement that produced by other agencies (NSCID No. 3 and 
CIA Regs. 1-130). 



d. Provides advice and makes recommendations to the DCI and other officers 
offices of the CIA on methods for improving the coordination and activities 
the scientific and technical intelligence effort of the Federal departments 
and agencies related to the national _ 
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102(d) of the Rational Security Act of 1947, and CIA Reg. 1-130) . 

e. Provides advice and assistance to the Office of Rational 
Estimates (ORE) Including scientific and technical contributions to 
national estimates (NSCID No. 3 and CIA Reg. 1-130). 

f . Provides all-source current scientific and technical intelligence 
contributions as needed by the Office of Current Intelligence (OCI) and 
other officers and offices of CIA (NSCID No. 3, and CIA Reg. 1-130). 

g. Establishes and maintains necessary collection requirements 
in the scientific and technical Intelligence field for the collecting 
components of CIA as well as other agencies; and provides appropriate 
advice to other offices of the CIA, as requested, on requirements served 
on CIA for scientific and technical Intelligence and Intelligence 
Information (NSCID No. 3 and CIA Reg. 1-130). 

h. Studies and develops techniques and methods relating to the 
scientific and Intelligence process and recommends employment where 
appropriate (Sec. 102(d) of the Rational Security Act of 1947 and CIA 
Reg. 1-130). 

I. Conducts liaison with appropriate Government departments and 
agencies on matters pertaining to scientific and technical intelligence. 

J. Provides the Chairman and Secretariat for the Joint Atonic 
Energy Intelligence Committee ( JAEIC) of the IAC, which coordinates 
atomic energy Intelligence activities of the Federal departments and 
agencies (DCID 3/4). 

k. Provides membership and support to the Scientific Estimates 
Committee (SEC) of the IAC, Including an executive secretary and secretariat 
as required (DCID 3/4). 

l. Performs such other functions as may be directed, incl uding 
responsibilities as the CIA;s ELIOT staff officer and responsibilities 
concerning electromagnetic warfare* 



49. jfo accomplish the foregoing responsibility, the OSI is organized 
into a small headquarters staff and eight operating divisions, viz: (l) applied 
science; (2) biology; (3) chemistry; (4) medicine; (5) muelear energy; (6) 
physics and electronics; (7) scientific analysis; and (8) scientific resources. 
Each of these divisions performs all of the foregoing responsibilities which 
may relate to its fie ld of specia lization . There were expended by the OSI 



in FI 1950, | 



]; in FI 1951. 



and in IT 1954, 



in FI 1952, 



] in FI 1953, 



“Included i n these figures a r e expendi - 
tures ror ~" exte rnal rese arch' projects in the sums of I 



and 



per fiscal year respectively. 



50. Scientific intelligence in the present meaning of the term had its 
origin in World War II. The prediction of enemy development of new instruments 
of warfare, as opposed to the determination of the characteristics of existing 
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equipment, reportedly was performed, in that period by British, and to a lesser 
extent by German and Uhited States intelligence. In the Urlted States, rudi- 
mentary scientific intelligence activity was conducted more or less Independently 
by the technical subdivisions of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment (OSRD) and the technical services of the military forces. In addition, a 
Bmall group in the Manhattan Engineering District followed intelligence on 
German atomic energy development. The continuing postwar need for scientific 
intelligence on foreign technical developments as background for our U.S. 
military research effort was recognized by Dr. Vannevar Bush of the Joint 
Research and Development Board (JRD3), the successor organization to OSRD. 
Discussions on this subject culminated on January 10, 19fc-7, in the signing of 
an agreement between JRDB and the CIO. This agreement provided terms of reference 
whereby the then Scientific Breuach/ORE (predecessor of OSl) would provide the 
scientific intelligence required by JRDB. Progress under the Scientific Branch/ 

ORE was unsatisfactory. The first Hoover Commission report of November 191*8 took 
note of the general disorganization and Inadequacies in the fields of scientific 
and technical intelligence, including medical, and it recommended that a separate 
office be established to cover the field of scientific intelligence. Shortly 
afterward the Dulles-Jackson-Correa Survey Committee also recommended the 
establishment of a separate scientific Intelligence office in CIA to be the 
focal point for coordination and appropriate centralization of scientific 
intelligence, including nuclear energy. These recommendations were carried 
out by a CIA directive dated 31 December 19**8, and thus was born the present OSI. 
Since that date the OSI has gradually evolved its own mission within the frame- 
work of the National Security Act of 19^7 and the basic directives of the intelli- 
gence community. Today its missions and responsibilities are considered by the 
OSI to be those stated in paragraph NO. 48, supra. The development and full 
Implementation of these responsibilities has been and continues to be a difficult 
task. 'Die most vexing and, seemingly to date, unsolvahle problems continue 
to center around the relationship of scientific vs. technical intelligence, and 
the development of Improved coordination with the military agencies. 

51. Although the OSI considers Itself to be primarily a research and 
production organization, it recognizes that the quality of its finished product 
is directly related to the success of the collection efforts of the intelligence 
community as a whole. At the present time the principal sources of scientific 
and technical Intelligence information are the Department of State, 1 $; foreign \ j 
military attaches, 11$; NSA, 60jtj non-IAC agencies, 2f> ; CIA clandestine services, I 
4$; and the 00/CIA, 21$. The establishment of priorities and the serving of / 
collection requirements on the collecting agencies present many problems in the { 
scientific and technical field because of the lack of personnel competent in 
this field who are engaged in or available for collection activities. Continued 
efforts are being made by the Scientific Intelligence Goomunlty to solve this 
problem. \ ‘ ! 
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52. Bae 081 also is experiencing difficulties In effecting coordination 
among the members of the scientific intelligence comnunlty, except in the field 
of atonic energy where coordination and cooperation are excellent and complete . 

Dae principal difficulties appear to be a lack of appreciation in both the CIA 
and the military Intelligence agencies of the distinction between scientific 
intelligence concerned primarily with the future development potential of foreign 
nations, and technical intelligence concerned with the present weapons of foreign 
nations. These differences resulted, in August 1952, In the replacement of the 
Scientific Intelligence Committee with the Scientific Estimates Committee, which 
concerns Itself with the Integration of scientific opinion for the purposes 

of national intelligence, and only incidentally with the coordination of other 
scientific intelligence activities (DCID 3/k). This change apparently was a 
grave error of judgment, because since that time no appreciable progress has 
been made in the overall coordination of the scientific intelligence effort. 

On the other hand, coordination in the atomic energy intelligence field has been 
consistently successful, and all intelligence produced thereon shows the earmarks 
of a collective conmunity effort* However, it, too, 1 b somewhat handicapped in 
its work by the undue restrictions on the granting of clearances by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. TO a large extent, this success in the atomic energy field 
is the direct result of experience and mutual cooperation developed in the Joint 
Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee (JAEIC). Die Survey Team strongly urges 
the reestablishment of the Scientific Intelligence Coomlttee, with as many working 
subcommittees as appropriate, under a charter yhich will permit it to operate 
in a manner similar to that of the present JAEC. At the present time, progress 
in the electronic intelligence (KT.INT) field, and the guided missile, biological 
and chemical warfare, medical, and electromagnetic warfare intelligence fields 
slifc unsatisfactory; in that insufficient raw information is not being received 
in these fields, and that suitable community-wide coordinating machinery has not 
been agreed upon and put into operation. It is believed that with the reestablish- 
ment of the Scientific Intelligence Committee, the appointment of adequate scienti- 
fic attaches on diplomatic missions, as Indicated in paragraph 51 above, and the 
continuation of the current policy of the military services to include technically 
qualified personnel on military attache staffs, there will be a decided improve- 
ment in these fields of scientific intelligence. Recently, in December 195^, an 
Interchange of communications between the CIA and the Department of Defense 
indicates the near solution of a hitherto vexing problem concerning Idle coordi- 
nated exploitation of the U.S. ELIOT resources. A possible solution to this 
problem Involves the establishment of a national ELIOT CENTER, under the policy 
guidance and control of the USCIB in a manner comparable to that it exercises 
over NSA. This proposed solution should be effected as soon as practicable. 

53. Intellig enc e research by the OSI is cond ucted in each field of science 
by a corps of qualified scientists (now about I ) on duty in the office, supple- 
mented on call when necessary and appropriate by a panel of consultants now com- 
posed of 52 eminent scientists; and also supplemented when appropriate by external 
research on contract to other Government departments, universities and colleges. 
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and other commercial organizations and activities. The results of this research 
are published to the intelligence community largely in the form of intelligence 
memoranda, summaries, working papers, reports, estimates, miscellaneous publi- 
cations, research aids, and collection guides (ExE). 

54. The OSI has made considerable progress in its attempts to build and 
staff an organization that can, if permitted, act as the focal point for the 
coordination of the scientific intelligence efforts of the intelligence community. 
However, it cannot go much further alone, and needs assistance by the accomplish- 
ment of the following suggested actions: 

a. Change the title of OSI to "Office of Scientific Research". 



b. Revise NSC ID Mo. 10 to relieve the Department of State (because 
of its lack of special interest, funds, personnel, or other means) of 
its responsibility for the foreign collection of scientific a nd technical 
information, and assign that responsibility to the CIA (0Sl),J 



for the collection abroad or open Types 01 scientific inrormation. 



c. Revise DCID 3/4 to abolish the present SEC, and to reestablish 
in lieu thereof a scientific intelligence committee, with a charter which will 
permit the establishment of as many working committees thereof as may be appro- 
priate (such as ELINT, Biological, Chemical, Medical, etc.), and thereby remove 
the present undesirable restrictions on the OSI and scientific elements of other 
intelligence agencies, and enhance and strengthen the interagency coordinating 
mechanism to cover the scientific intelligence activities of the participating 
agencies from the establishment of priorities in the initiation of research to 
and through finished production. 



d. Up to the present time the CIA has been one of the major participants 
in the intelligence effort on foreign atomic development. While some success 

has been achieved in this field, the Survey Team believes that the division of 
responsibilities of the overall atomic energy intelligence effort would be better 
served if the Atomic Energy Commission assumed a more significant role in the 
development of such intelligence. 

e. Publish an appropriate Executive Order and/or NSCID creating a U.S, 
National ELINT CENTER substantially in accord with the plans therefor which are 
now in final negotiation stages. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE DD/l AREA 
INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH 

(OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND REPORTS - LESS BASIC INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTION) 



+55. The Office of Research and Repor ts (O RR) with an Assistant Director 
in charge, and a total on duty strength of 1 | as of 30 November 1954, performs 

its assigned functions under the policy guidance and direction of the DD/l. Its 
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functions are threefold: Production of economic intelligence on the Soviet 
Bloc; production of geographic Intelligence on all areas outside the united 
States; and coordination of the National Intelligence Surveys program and the 
activities of other Intelligence agencies in the fields of economic and geographic 
intelligence. The intelligence production parts of these functions involves 
primary basic research and publication of results as veil as research in direct 
support of national intelligence estimates, other CIA offices, and other IAC 
member agencies. To accomplish these functions the QER is organized into a 
headquarters st aff ( | | persons ) and three operating areas, viz., Geographic 

Research Area ( | D j - Economic Research Area (j }; and Coo rdination Ar ea (I h 

The ORR expended in FT 1950, $— not av ailab le: in FT 1951 > I I in 1 

FT 1952, f * ‘ in FY 1953# | ; and in FT 1954, | _\ > 

+■ 56. The present ORR stems from the breakup in late 1950 of the Office 
of Reports and Estimates (ORE) which resulted in the creation of the Office 
of Current Intelligence (OCI), the Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSI, 
the Office of National Estimates (ONE), and out of the residue the Office of 
Research and Reports (ORR). Since that time the ORR has gone through several 
evolutionary organizational changes to arrive at its present organization in 
September 1953. There appear to be no major difficulties in the performance 
of the ORR's functions which are well defined by the NSC and the DCI. All of the 
important areas of possible conflict are largely eliminated by the establishment 




i 57* The Geographic Research Area is organized into a Cartographic Division, 
a Geographic Division, a Map Library Division, and a Photo Intelligence Division. 

a. The Geographic Research Area functions had their beginning as 
part of the Map Division of the OSS in I9U1. Later, in 1945, they were 
transferred to the Department of State, and from thence to the CIA in 
19 ^ 7 . 

b. The Cartography Division provides cartographic and graphic support 

to finished intelligence production, high-level briefings, and covert oper- 
ations. Through its activities in the coordination of the National Intelli- 
gence Surveys (NIS) base mapping program and other inter-office and inter- 
agency support, the Division establishes standards of cartographic presenta- 
tion and promotes presentation of intelligence data in cartographic form. 
During FY 1954# the Division produced 813 Visual Aids, 640 maps, and 288 
charts, or a total of 1741 items at a total cost of about f \ Of 

these 1741 items, about 88# were in support of the CIA ana the for 

the support of other agencies. 
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c, Tbe Geography Division Is responsible for providing geographic 

intelligence In support of covert operational planning, scientific and 
economic Intelligence production and the NXS program. Its research in- 
cludes area and urban analyses, border and route studies, and escape and 
evasion studies for both CIA and military use. The Division provides 
Intelligence on Soviet activities In deodesy and photogranmetry as they 
hear on the Soviet Bloc var capabilities. It also contributes to and co- 
ordinates the HIS chapters on map and chart appraisal. During FI 1954 

the Division produced a total of 72 reports at a total cost of about | 

Of these 72 reports, 58 were made in support of the CIA, and l4 In support 
of other activities of the Government. 

d. The Hap Library Division is charged with the maintenance of an 
up to date library of foreign Intelligence maps and related materials, 

and the coordination of map procurement activities for the mapping agencies 
of the U.S. Government. \ 

' - 

A joint acquisitions list of maps, which records the weekly map receipts 
of the U.S. Government agencies, has been published for a number of years 
by the Map Library. The principal inter-agency coordination conducted 
by the Map Library Division is the development and maintenance of a cooper- 
ative, joint map procurement effort, which is participated in by the CIA, 
the Army Map Service, the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, the 
Hydrographic Office, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, 
the Library of Congress, and the Department of the Interior. The Inter- 
Agency Map Procurement Coordination Committee was established in February 
1947 on an informal basis, initially by the Chief, Map Library, CIA and 
the Chief, Map Division, Library of Congress. During the remainder of 1947 
all remaining mapping organizations joined the Committee, which now consists 
of members from the foregoing listed organizations. The Committee recommends 
procurement programs on the basis of agency needs, to the Chief of the Map 
Library Division in his capacity as chairman of the Committee and as Special 
Assistant for Maps, Department of State, The latter implements these procure- 
ment programs by passing them out as requirements to the various overseas 
Geographic Attache posts and Foreign Service Posts of the Department of 
State. During the past five years an average of some 50,000 map sheets per 
year have been acquired from foreign sources on behalf of the participating 
mapping agencies. Of this number about one-third are retained by the CIA 
Map Library. Also, an average of about 3,000 map sheets per year have been 
retained in the Map Library. Map exchange arrangements are maintained with 
some 140 foreign official and commercial agencies. 



58. During the past four years map reference services available to the 
CIA and the intelligence community have remained relatively high. Increasing 
amounts of new materials are available to requesters from new programs such 
as the USAF Target Chart Program and from Increased production by producing 
agencies. There reportedly is a continuing increase in the number of re- 
questers who consult reference personnel in person rather than by telephone. 
There has been budge ted for t he operation of the Map Library Division a in 
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The Photo Intelligence Division (with a total strength of 13 parsons) was 
organized in 1953 in response to a reportedly increasing need for photographic 
intelligence support within CIA which was not being provided by other intelli- 
gence agencies. During FY 1953, it completed a total of 2 6 projects, all of 
which were in support of CIA, at a total cost of $— not available; and in FY 1954 
it completed a total of 59 proje cts, all but one of which were in support of 
CIA, at a total cost of | 



The Economic Research Area, with a total current on-duty strength 
I persons is by far the largest element of the QKR. Pursuant to 



59. 

of about , 

NSCID Nos. 1 and 15 and DCID N0./5/I, it is responsible for that part of the 



ORB mission pertaining to the production of economic intelligence on the Soviet 
Bloc, excepting only such military Intelligence specialties as production of 
military and items, shipping and target analysis; and to the conduct of such 
research and production of such foreign economic intelligence as may he required 
to supplement that produced by other agencies and to f ulfill IAC requests. At 
present approximately two-thirds of economic intelligence production is under- 
taken In direct support of requests of various consumers. The number of pro- 
jects completed for the internal use of CIA were in 1951, 26; in 1952, 34; in 
1953, 31; and in 1954, 36; and the number of projects congested for other agencies 
during those years were, 33, 15, 4 and 18 respectively. During those years there 
have been disseminated a total of 99 Economic Intelligence Reports, 84 Economic 
Intelligence Reports (Special), 5 Research Aids, 34 contributions to National 
Intelligence Estimates, and 253 other types of Intelligence papers and memoranda. 



a. Economic research had not been particularly stressed in the old 
Office of Research and Estimates; but when the present Office of Research 
and Reports was organized In 1950 and the economy of the Soviet Bloc was 
made a major intelligence target, there began a real interest and effort in 
the economic research field of intelligence responsibility. By early 1952 
economic research had made considerable progress in the establishment of a 
base for analysis of the Soviet economy; source development progra m s were 
well under way; the latest techniques of economic analysis were being applied 
to the problems; staffing of the Area was advancing; research standards had 
been raised; and good working relationships had been established with other 
U.S. intelligence agencies and with the British. Also, late in 1952 a major 
effort was begun on the economy of Conuunist China. In 1953 economic research 
began to publish its results based on all-source intelligence information. 

In 1954 the research program was recast with emphasis on completing projects 
on shhedule and allocating a substantial portion of available research time 
as a reserve to anticipate requests for support from users of economic intelli- 
gence production. A survey of consumer needs was conducted. It was found 
that the largest block of available research time is allocated to the economic 
portions of National Intelligence Estimates. Considerable time also is allo- 
cated to the production of Chapter VI of the National Intelligence Surveys 
on Soviet Bloc countries; and considerable time is also devoted to economic 

^S?®y^j5? nc ^.F r ?»J ec ‘ fcs * n support of clandestine and covert operations of 
the DD/P. She Economic Research Area is now organized into (1) an Industrial 
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Division; (2) a Materials Division; (3) a Services Division; and (4) 
an Analysis Division. Bach of these operating divisions may be called 
upon to provide secretariats for the various subcommittees of the Economic 
Intelligence Committee (EEC) (See Coordination Area below) which may be 
Operating in its respective field of responsibility; and each Is responsible 
for contributing, in Its field, to national estimates, to current support 
of the Office of Current intelligence, to the economic chapters of the MIS 
for Soviet Bloc countries, and to the coordination of economic Intelligence 
In the U.S. Government . In much of the research which these divisions 
carry out, they reportedly work closely with other Intelligence agencies, 
drawing (where possible) on their respective capabilities In order to 
solve collectively various Intelligence problems of common Interest. Usually 
these formal Joint projects are carried out through the mechanism of the 
BIG and its numerous working subcommi ttees. Th e Economic Research Area 
expended fo r all purpos es in FI 1951* I \ In FI 1952, 

In FT 1953, 1 I and In FT 19547 1 l 

60. Die Coordination Area, as now defined, had Its beginning in 
August 1952. Die Chief of this Area is responsible for directing the 
activities of the Economic Intelligence Committee (EEC) Secretariat, 
the Economic Defense Division, the Techniques and Methods Division, and 
the Basic Intelligence Division (Dlls latter division will be considered 
separately in this report). 

a. Die EIC Secretariat provides continuing staff support for the 
ETC, Including: guidance to subcommittees and working groups; review of 
subcommittee and working group reports and surveys prior to presentation 
to the EIC; recommending to the EIC survey methods for determining the 
effectiveness of the programs and facilities of the Intelligence coomunity 
In meeting national security requirements for foreign economic Intelligence, 
the availability and quality of economic research studies and information; 
undertaking such surveys and studies as the EIC directs; recommending pre- 
paration of studies on priority economic Intelligence problems; maintenance 
of communication among EIC elements; and furnishing other secretariat 
services required by the EIC in fulfillment of Its terms of reference. 

(l) By early 1950 It became evident that there was a need for 
more effective and better-coordinated foreign economic intelligence . 
Accordingly, the NSC directed the CIA, In collaboration with the 
various other Government agencies concerned, to survey the needs 
for a coordinating agency In this field. In May 1951 the DCI reported 
to the NSC that, although foreign economic data were being regularly 
collected and analyzed by about 24 U.S. agencies, no adequate machinery 
existed for the mobilization of the available data and analytic com- 
petence around priority national security problems; and that there 
were Important gaps in collective U.S. knowledge, reflecting a lack 
of any regular procedures for Identifying and filling deficiencies 
in research or in collection of basic data. Ihe recommendations to 
the NSC Included two draft documents; viz., (a) NSCID No. 1?, approved 
by the NSC 22 June 1951, which assigned CIA broad responsibility for 










the continuous review and coordination of foreign economic Intelli- 
gence; and (2) an ZAC directive 22/l, revised and approved by the 
IAC 29 May 1951* which established an Economic intelligence Coomlttee 
under the IAC as the principal means for Implementing the CIA review- 
ing and coordinating responsibilities! Specifically* the ETC was 
authorized and directed to: 

(a) Arrange for the mobilization of available data and 
research In support of the operating problems of Individual 
agencies deal trig with economic security; and arrange concerted 
economic Intelligence support for studies on selected major 
Issues of interagency interest. 

(b) Exam i ne continuing U.S. programs of foreign economic 
intelligence research relating to the national security with a 
view to recommending responsibilities for specific fields of 
inquiry; and periodically evaluate the pertinence* extent and 
quality of the data and analyses available* In order to reconmend 
action priorities for filling specific critical gaps. 

(9) Review continuously the foreign economic intelligence 
activities of the U.S. Government, and undertake special reviews 
of existing procecures for processing and distributing economic 
Intelligence In order to make appropriate recommendations for 
improvements; 

(d) Establish such subcommittees and working parties as were 
Judged necessary. 

(2) From Its Inception the BIC was called upon to produce coordinated 
studies bearing on foreign economic problems of national security 
Importance; to conduct continuous reviews of the research program 

and to identify critical gaps; and to make reviews of foreign activities 
and procedures for processing and distribution* including Improvement 
of collection and coordination through Its subcommittee on requirements 
and facilities for collection. To this end this latter subcommittee 
of the EIC bets provided systematic coordinated guidance for economic 
intelligence reporting through the Foreign Service from Free World 
countries - the Compre hensive Economic Reporting Program (CERP) of the 
State Department; the J ‘ I for improving 

the collection of inteiuigeuue xrasr cravexxera wrcmn die Soviet Bloc; 
and for the Improvement of the availability and usability of foreign 
language documents to analysts engaged In economic Intelligence research. 
Ibis latter subcommittee also gives advice to agencies In the develop- 
ment of central depositories and indexes of documentary aconomic intelli- 
gence material, including arrangements for the extraction of Information 
from the files of the U.S. Government operational programs throughout 
the world. 

(3) At the present time the EIC is comprised of a representative of 
the State* Army. Navy* Air Force Departments* the JCS, the CIA and nine- 
teen (19) non-IAC agencies of the Goveronent. It has a total of thir teen 
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(13) continuous-type subcommittees, and various Ad Hoc working groups 
as needed on the production of NIEs, studies for the IAC, and studies 
for Individual agencies. In short there appears to he a coordinating 
committee or working group on practically every facet of economic 
Intelligence research which may have a hearing on national security. 
Personal observation has convinced the Survey Team that the coordinating 
machinery Is excellent, and so far as could he determined the respective 
economic analysts were endeavoring to perfect the collective products 
of the Intelligence community. 

h. The Economic Defense Division furnishes the chairman and secretariat 
for the Inter-Agency Economic Defense Intelligence Committee (EDIC), pre- 
viously called the intelligence Working Group, which supports economic 
defense activities . It also provides the Intelligence representation on 
the Diversion Control Net, the Administrative Action Panel, the Operating 
Committee, the Advisory Committee on Export Policy, the Joint Operating 
Committee, the Economic Defense Advisory Committee (EDAC) Executive Committee 
and EDAC Itself. The division produces Intelligence on clandestine trade 
and financial transactions of the Soviet Bloc, coordinates Intelligence 
produced by other ORR divisions on the strategic Importance to the Soviet 
Bloc of specific commodities and Industries, and produces other intelligence 
studies related to specific economic defense problems. It mobilizes Intelli- 
gence about foreign firms and Individuals who are engaged In financial and 
foreign trade transactions with the Soviet Bloc contrary to US security 
Interests; and It maintains a central reference service on transactions 
that are , or are suspected of being. In evasion of Free World economic 
defense measures. Since 1952 to date, the division has produced a total 
of 157 Intelligence projects reports, of which lb2 were produced at the 
request of agencies outside the CIA, one was produced at the request of 
ONE, one was produced at the request of OCI and thirteen were produced at 
the request of the DD/P. There was expe nded for economic defense Intelli- 
gence support in FT 1951 , about | \ in FT 1952 , about ( ' \ In 

FI 1953, about | and In Fl 1954, about f \ . 

c. The Techniques and Metho ds Division develops techniques for obtain- 
ing Information from the study of I Industrial products 

and applies these techniques to p roao c ing in^axxig encb on the Soviet Bloc 
economy. The division undertakes field exploitation of captured or other- 
wise procured Soviet equipment; it maintains an inter-agency I | 

| Renter, which maintains liaison with foreign intelligence agencies 

In this field; and it produces | | studies, and makes 

contributions to all- source finished intelligence, me operations of this 
division appear to be for the benefit of all Intelligence agencies as a 
matter of common concern, mid seemingly have tapped a new source of Intelli- 
gence Information not hitherto systematically exploited by any of the 
intelligence agencies. Although there are some working agreements in exist- 
ence which permit CIA to perform this collection and analysis service of 
common concern, those agreements should be made formal by the Issuance of 
appropriate NSC a m * D W numbered intelligence directives. There were ex- 
pended on this program in FI 1951 , $-- not available; In FI 1952 , $— not 
available; In FI 1953 , I k and in FY 195 ^, | 
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61. In addition to the elements of coordination referred to In the 
preceding paragraph, there has been placed under the control of the Chief 

of the Coordination area the responsibility for coordinating the Intelligence 
community's efforts In the production of national Intelligence Surveys (Basic 
Intelligence). Because of the Importance of this type of Intelligence It is 
discussed separately below under the heading of "Basic Intelligence". 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/l AREA 
(PRODUCTION of basic intelligence) 

62. As previously stated In this report, all Information such as raw 
reports or finished research reports, possessing Intelligence value rela ting 
to the national security, eventually ends up*asa part of vhat is commonly 
referred to as Basic Intelligence, o^current Intelligence, and from thence, 
if pertinent to the questions at Issue, becomes a part of or la considered 
during the preparation of National Estimates. Therefore, one of the most 
important sources of information for the preparation of a National Estimate 
on any subject would be the possession of a National Intelligence Survey or 
a book of knowledge on any pertinent subject on any country or area of the 
world which sets forth complete and up-to-date factual data on the subject 
at Issue. Unfortunately, such a goal Is hardly attainable, because of the 
evolutionary changes which are constantly taking place In every field of 
human endeavor and which, therefore, tend to make out of date any BO-called 
basic data which one might possess. Thus there Is a constant need for a more 
recent-type of information (Current Intelligence) to supplement and complement 
the outdated Information contained In the hook of knowledge. Nevertheless, 
since the production of a usable National Estimate Is wholly dependant on 

the possession of adequate Intelligence Information, it follows that such 
National Estimates as are based solely on current Intelligence and/or spasmodic 
intelligence research type reports on Isolated subjects will be invariably 
Inadequate and dangerous to the interests of national security; and, therefore, 
thereout be established suitable organisations and methods which will produce 
as soon as practicable and keep up to a reasonably current date a book of 
knowledge or National Intelligence Survey of every country or area of the world 
which now has or later may have a bearing on the security of the nation. 

63 . The coordination of the production of Basic intelligence is now 
being accomplished by the Basic intelligence Division of ORR, under the basic 
authority of N3CID No. 3; but because of the very great Importance of this 
intelligence production activity and functions, the members of the Survey 
Team urge that consideration be given to the establishment of a separate office 
for 'tills purpose, with an Assistant Director in charge, as was done In the case 
of the Office of Current Intelligence (OCI), the operations and functions of 
which, we believe, are not nearly as important as the production and up to date 
maintenance of Basic Intelligence data. 

64. The charter contained in NSCID No. 3 (approved January 13, 1948) for 
the production of Basic Intelligence prescribes In pertinent part that - 

a. "Basle Intelligence is that factual Intelligence which results 
from the collation of encyclopedic Information of a more or less permanent 
or static nature and general Interest which, as a result of evaluation and 
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Interpretation, is to be the best available.” 

b. "An outline of all basic intelligence required by the Govern- 
ment shall be prepared by the CIA in collaboration with the appropriate 
agencies. Ibis outline shall be broken down into chapters, sections 
and subsections which shall be allocated as production and minfawutr«.> 
responsibilities to CIA and those agencies of the Government which are 
best qualified by reason of their intelligence requirements, production 
capabilities, and dominant interest to assume the production and nainte- 
nance responsibility." 

c. "When completed this outline and tentative allocations of pro- 
duction and maintenance responsibilities shall be submitted for NSC 
approval and Issued as an lm plementatlon of this Directive. It is ex- 
pected that as a result of constant consultation with the agencies by 

the Director of Central Intelligence, both the outline and the allocations 
will be revised from time to time to Insure the production of the basic 
Intelligence required by the agencies and the fullest possible use of 
current agency capabilities. Changes in the outline of allocations 
be effected by agreement between the Director of Central Intelligence 
and the agencies concerned." 

d. "This basic Intelligence shall be compiled and continuously 
maintained In National Intelligence Surveys to cover foreign countries, 
areas, or broad special subjects as appropriate. She National Intelligence 
Surveys will be disseminated in such form as shall be determined by the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the agencies concerned.” 

e. "She Director of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for 
coordinating production and maintenance and for accomplishing the editing, 
publication and dissemination of these National Intelligence Surveys and 
shall make such requests on the agencies as are necessary for their proper 
development and maintenance." 

f . "Departments or agencies to be called on for contributions to this 
undertaking may include agencies other than those represented permanently 
in the IAC." 

65. Ihe foregoing directive grew out of experiences during World War U, 
when It was found that there was a vital need for the collection, coordination 
and publication of basic intelligence on all foreign countries and areas for 
use in high level operational and strategic planning, national estimates and 
policy determinations, the possession of which was lacking to the Itoited States; 
whereas its allies and adversaries had spent years in accumulating basic facts 
on other countries. This resulted in the diversion of a disproportionate amount 
of Intelligence time and manpower to provide a modicum of such information 
during the war. Hence the decision in NSCID No. 3 to produce Basic intelligence 
during peacetime. 

66 , In response to NSCID No. 3 > the requirements for basic intelligence 
were outlined by CIA in collaboration with other Intelligence agencies. 
world has been divided Into 103 land areas and coverage of each area analyzed 
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under the major topics and subtopics that now appear as chapters and sections 
in the completed HIS. In addition special NISs cover the five major ocean 
areas of the world* Topical responsibility has been assigned to each parti- 
cipating agency according to its mission, domi n an t Interests, and capabilities 
for specialized appraisal and world-wide collection of information on each topic. 
Standards have been agreed upon for the quality of intelligence to be produced 
and uniform reference systems adopted for base maps, geographic names, and 
stations. The resulting outline of requirements, responsibilities and standards 
was approved by the IAC and the NSC and subsequently published as the NIS 
Standard Instructions. Bie Joint Chiefs of Staff set the overall priorities 
for the development and production of basic intelligence, but collection of 
information proceeds more or less s i mul t aneously for all important areas under 
the NIS program. 3he or gani zationjbo implement the NIS program consists princi- 
pally of the NIS subcommittee of ue lA CLgonro rlsed of representatives of the 
CIA and Intelligence agencies of the State,^avy and Air Force Departments, and 
an advisory member from the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the 
development of the NIS program it was found that many serious gaps existed in 
our total intelligence of which the responsible agencies were unaware until they 
exa mine d their intelligence files in the light of NIS requirements. 

67 . A substantial part of the fiscal support for the NIS program is borne 
by CIA. Dais includes not only the costs of printing the NIS, the development 
of base maps and gazetteers, and the production of its own contributions , but 
also the fiscal support of the Department of State's responsibilities for NIS 
as well as those of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. 3he Department 
of Defense agencies furnish fiscal support for their own NIS responsibilities. 
Consistent NIS support of the NIS program is never assured under procedures now 
in effec t, ffi ereby agencies of the Department of Defense seek their own appro- 
priations ^because of the instability of personnel assignments. Die NIS program 
now has a production goal of 8 equivalent completed NIS per year. Tb acc omp lish 
this requires balanced production among and by all contributors according to 
their prognosticated capabilities, sinoe Interagency allocations necessitate a 
nicety of production dovetailing so that subsection contributions may fit into 
the section contributions and the section contributions into the chapter or 
supplement. Therefore, when same of the contributions are deleted or set back 
because of lack of money or stability of personnel, the effect is cumulative 
production defects - the chapters have to await the sections and the sections, 
the subsections. In the past, there also has been a tendency in some agencies 

to put off NIS work in favor of the production of more glamorous types of intelli- 
gence - current and estimates. 

68. There have been expended by the CIA for the operation of the NIS program 

during FT 1951, about f I; FI 1952, f i FI 1953, f “] and 

FI 1954, about f* — ‘ Included in these figures are the following sums 

which were expended by the CIA in support of the NIS program by other Government 
agencies: 

1951 1952 1953 1954 

Department of State I I I I I ~| 
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toNsbcret 
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Department of Agriculture 

Department of the Interior 

Government Printing Office 
(for printing HIS) 



69. The HIS program has shown steady growth and progress during its few 
years of operations, until today It stands as the largest and most comprehensive 
Intelligence production program of the Government; hut much still remains to 
he done. It appears to be firmly supported hy the intelligence community which 
Is Increasingly relying on the NIS to satisfy essential basic Intelligence re- 
quirements. Moreover, the completed portions of the HIS program, together 
with the working files in the various intelligence agencies which have been 
greatly expanded under the stimulus of NIS requirements, are providing Integrated 
basic Intelligence In depth to serve departmental and operational needs. To 
date, there have been produced more than 2,200 NIS sections, representing about 
hof, of the total world coverage, principally on areas of high priority established 
by the JCS; there have been produced NIS Gasetteers, comprising more than 
1,000,000 geographic names on 72 foreign areas; and there have been established 
the beginnings of an active maintenance program for the necessary revision of 
published NIS and Gazetteers. Hie full development of the NIS program is a formid- 
able task because of the comprehensive nature of basic intelligence and the 
world-wide scope of its coverage. It Is the view of the Survey Team that the NIS 
Program would be materially stimulated and placed on a more . efficient and econom- 
ical basis if this activity were given the formal recognition and the prestige 
to which it is entitled by reason of its scope and importance, and If it were 
given a separate office status under the direct control of an Assistant Director 
as suggested in paragraph 63, supra. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF W/l MRU 
(Production of Current Intelligence) 



70. Oho Office of Current Intelligence (OCI), with an Aeaietant 
Director in charge, and a total on duty strength of 333 as of November 30, 

1954 y performs its assigned functions under the policy guidance and direction 
of the Diy'l, and in accordance with the provisions of Section 102(d), National 

Security Act of 1947, and pursuant to authority contained in NSC ID No. 3, 
wherein it is stated that the CIA and other agencies shall produce and dieseni- 
nate suoh current intelligence as nay be necessary to meet its own internal 
requirements or external responsibilities* under these authorities the OCX 
has been direoted tot 

a* Produce all^souroe current intelligence and provide internal 
and external current intelligence briefing and support as direoted. 

b» Maintain a 24-hour Central Intelligence Agency watch to alert 
United States Government officials upon reoeipt of critical information. 

o. Produce Indications intelligence in support of the CIA member of 
the IAC Watch Committee end provide administrative and substantive support 
for the National Indications Center ae directed. 

d» Represent the CIA in formulation of polioies and procedures 
relating to procurement, utilisation, exploitation, seourity and control of 
speolal intelligence information. 

e. Regulate the speoial intelligence activities and contacts of 
CIA personnel at other agencies. 

f. Ddreot the preparation, execution and administration of the CIA 
speoial intelligence program. 

g. Perform speoial functions such as to furnish the secretariat 
for USC IB and seme personnel to staff the National Indications Center, as 
specified by the DCI# 

71. To carry out these functions, the present OCI was created in late 
1950, and it is now organised into a headquarters staff C~\ persons); a pro- 
duction staff (j I persona); and tw o ope rational staffs - the Soviet Staff 
(PI persons) antra Regional Staff < [p arsons), divided into three geographic 
division*, which together cover the world (less Soviet). 

72. The union of responsibilities for processing special Intelligence 
(communications intelligence (COMINT) within the CIA, and for the production 
of current intelligence in a single office (the OCI), has made possible 

. T^tLKtr , ' 
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the establishment of a production offioe for current inteUigenoe which utilises 
intelligence information from any and all souroee. The OCI reports that of 
the raw information which it utilises for current intelligence production of 
its dailies, about 13 peroent is received from CIA clandestine services, about 
9 peroent from FBIS of CIA, about 51 percent from the Department of State, about 
7 peroent from attaches, and about 19 peroent from COMINT, The OCI expended 
for all pur poses in IT 1951,1“ 1 in IT 1952, | \ in FI 1953, 

and in IT 1954, 1 ; In furtherance or its mission to 






ocnice All- source current Intelligence in support of the 001*0 responsibilities 
for giving intelligence advice to the members of the NSC, the OCI now produces 
from the flow of raw information and reports Into that offioe the following 
inteUigenoe publications: 



a. The current Intelligence Bulletin, published dally, Monday through 
Saturday, whioh contains a selection of the most important intelligence 
reoeived from all sources, with evaluation and comment, prepared as a briefing 
for the ITesident. 



b. The current Intelligence Digest, published daily, Monday through 
Friday, which contains a comprehensive digest of Important information reoeived, 
with evaluation and comment, for distribution to analysts at the desk level in 
CIA and other interested agencies. This is classified Seoret, tut there are 
also Top Seoret and COMINT Supplements which are prepared, when necessary and 
distributed to special recipients. 

o. The Watchpot . published daily Monday through Saturday, which 
contains a very terse summary for the vise of CIA officials of Information from 
all sources as of one hour before the dose of business each day. A morning 
edition is also published covering information received during the night. 

d. The InteUigenoe Digest for the Direotor, published dally Monday 
through JTiday, which contains a very short dally summary for the DCI of 
items not contained in other publications read by him. 

e. The Current Intelligence Review; published weekly on Wednesdays, 
whioh contains all source information explaining trends and problems of 
current concern. 

f. The Current InteUigenoe Weekly, published weekly on Thursdays, 
whioh oontains a seoret version of the Intelligence Review, for circulation 
to offices which do not have access to COMINT. 

g. The Situation Summary, published weekly on Thursdays, which 
oontains a round-up from all aouroes of indications, including contributions 
from the military services, bearing on Soviet orbit capabilities and intentions. 




JU 







h. Other types of special publications and briefing materials, con- 
cerning certain aspects of current intelligence, are prepared and published 
at irregular intervals as the need therefor arises. 



73 * It will be noted that except for the weekly Situation Summary no 
special effort is made by the OCI to coordinate its current Intelligence pro- 
duction with that of other intelligence agencies. While the Survey Team 
realizes that under existing procedures for the production of current intelli- 
gence there is widespread duplication of effort among the various agencies of 
the intelligence community, nevertheless it sees no satisfactory or feasible 
alternative to the production of current intelligence by the OCI, so long as 
the DCI is charged with his current responsibilities to give intelligence advice 
to the members of the National Security Council. However, a coordinated effort 
has been developed in this area by the Watch Committee of the IAC and its 
National Indications Center which serves to assure the probable accomplishment 
of one of the most important, if not the most important, missions of the intelli- 
gence community - "collecting and analyzing indications of hostile intentions 
that would give maximum prior warning of possible aggression or subversion in 
any area of the world. The Survey Team believes that further efforts of all 
concerned can result in an integrated and coordinated current intelligence 
product. Also, there have been developed in the OCI a considerable number of 
expert analysts who have acquired expert knowledge of across-the-board types of 
intelligence information (economic, scientific, political, military, cultural, 
sociological, etc.) which is of inestimable value to the ONE when it is engaged 
in the production of a national estimate. The Survey Team has no further con- 
structive suggestions to offer concerning the operations of the OCI, except to 
urge a greater exploitation of the specialized knowledge of the area analysts on 
the part of the Office of National Estimates and the Office of Basic Intelligence 
in connection with their responsibilities as producers of completed intelligence 
estimates and National Intelligence Surveys. 



(Production of National Estimates) 

7^. The Office of National Estimates with an Assistant Director in charge 
and an on-duty strength of f^~|as of November 30, 195b, performs its functions 
under the policy guidance and direction of the Deputy Director (Intelligence), 
and under the mandate to the CIA of the National Security Act of 19^7, wherein, 
(in Section 102(d), it is directed "to correlate and evaluate intelligence 

relating to the national security using where appropriate existing 

agencies and facilities”; and under the provisions of NSCIDs Nos. 1 and 3 and 
recommendations of the first Hoover Commission and the Dulles-Jackson-Correa 
reports to create a small group of capable people, freed from administrative 
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detail, to concentrate upon the production of national intelligence estimates. 

In this sense, Rational Intelligence is defined in NSC ID Ho. 3 as being 
"Integrated departmental intelligence which covers the broad aspects of 
national policy and national security, is of concern to more than one department, 
and transoemds the exclusive competence of a single department. The 
present organisation and operations of ONE reflect the recommendations of the 
aforementioned oosmittees* From the very beginning the basic concept of ONE 
has been end continues to be that it has but one mission? to produce national 
Intelligence estimates (NIEs) in close collaboration with other agencies of the 
IAC, which will serve as essential Intelligence backing for U.S. policy and 
planning at the highest level of Government. The ONE also provides the 
secretariat for the IAC; it coordinates the formulation of intelligence objectives, 
and it points the way for collection requirements. To carry out its mission, 

ONE is organized into three components j a Board of National Estimates, the 
Estimates Staff, and the Support Staff. Collateral to this organisation is a 
panel of consultants, consisting of eminent individuals of national reputation 

In their respective fields. ONE expended for all purposes in FI 1932, f i 

in FI 1953, r~ “1 end in FT 1954, f ]• From its creation as a separate 

office to July 1 , 1954, ONE, in collaboration with the IiC, produced a total 
of 149 national estimates; and there are programmed for completion during the 
period of July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, a total of 40 national estimates. 

These programmed estimates are habitually revised and brought up to date eaoh 
three months to meat axy changes in intelligence trends or indications. 



75* The Support Staff (about [~H persona) of ONE provides the administrative 
support for the Board of National Estimates and the Estimates Staff. The 
Estimates Staff consists of a small group (about |~p of intelligence officers 
specially selected for their competence to give stiff support to the Board of 
National Estimates. They prepare draft estimates from ell sources including 
contributions submitted by the intelligence agencies of the IAC; provide know- 
ledge and judgment on trends and developments in areas the world over; and 
provide liaison with organisations and activities with which ONE works (IAC 
Watch Committee, NSC Planning Board, the Joint Staff, | | etc.). 

The Estimates Staff is subdivided into four main geographic areas: USSR and 
Eastern Europe; Western Europe; Near But; and Ear Ehst. The Board of National 
Estimates is the oore of ONE. It consists of up to ten senior intelligence 
officers of long and varied experience in intelligence and related fields. 

The Board is responsible, on the wracking staff level, for the estimates produced. 
It takes the leadership in deciding which estimates to produce in the case of 
self-initiated estimates, and sometimes to determine the scope of those 
requested by the IAC, NSC, or other high authority. The Board reviews terms 
of reference and draft estimates before they go to IAC agencies. A member of 
the Board is chairman of the meeting of IAC representatives who meet with the 
Board during the interagency coordination process; and the Board decides when 
a draft ia ready for IAC consideration. 

\ *’• ' ' 






76* The production of national estimates, through the collaboration of 
the IAC agencies, is a complex process and Is still undergoing evolutionary 
changes. The first step in the estimates process, the initiation of a national 
estimate, is based either on a request ft on the policy makers or, as is more 
eomnonly the oase, on the suggestion by an intelligence component of the IAC 
(usually CIA) that a situation is developing about vhlch the policy makers 
should be apprised. The IAC, or the SCI, must and does approve the scheduling 
of each estimate, the need for which must be timely and national in ita scope. 

The next step is the preparation by ONE of the terms of reference for the 
estimate, appropriate sections of which fas agreed to by the IAC agencies) 
are sent to the various IAC agencies and/or to other CIA offloee (OSI-CRR) 
calling for contributions in accordance with their ability to contribute. 

Drawing upon their full resources, contributing agencies prepare and eend in 
their respective contributions to the estimate. Upon receipt of these 
contributions , ONE prepares a draft of the estimate, which is sent to the 
respective contributors for review, and further suggestions. Thereafter, 
the Board of Estimates meets with IAC working-level representatives to discuss 
the revised draft of the estimate and attempt^ to resolve all differences and 
arrive at a common estimate, short of watering down the estimate to a point 
where it would be meaningless. This version of tbs estimate then goes before 
the IAC where any remaining differences are discussed and resolved if possible. 

In the end, the estimate as approved by the DCI, together with accompanying 
major dissents, if any, is then published and transmitted to the requester of 
the estimate and/or to others who may have an official Interest therein. 

77* This coordinating prooess usually takes from one to three months to 
produo a an estimate, although some have been produced on a "crash" basis in 
as littla as 24 hours. Although there are still certain administrative and 
operational problems to be solved in the smooth and timely production of 
national estimates, the intelligence community is well aware of them and is 
attempting to solve them in such fashion as to be benefioial to the national 
security effort. Based on four years of operations, the present members of 
ONE feel that the present system of producing national estimates is as good 
as can be evolved under present conditions. The system results in the production 
of a single best agreed estimate based on all the intelligence which can be 
brought together by cooperative procedures, and strenuous efforts are made to 
avoid the mere production of top seoret platitudes in efforts to gain complete 
agreement. Bather, there is a feeling that strong dissents are not only useful 
but essential In the presentation of intelligence guidance to policy makers. 







79. The Survey Team hae heard references to the rumor that the CIA. 
often slants the content of the drafts of estimates, particularly those 
prepared under "crash ,r considitions, to suit its own views, sometimes without 
regard to the views of the contributors or the possession of factual data 
contrary thereto. Die Survey Team obtained no slightest evidence to substantiate 
such rumors. On the contrary, careful reading of several post estimates and 
postmortems thereof indicate a distinct effort on the part of CIA and other IAC 
members to resolve differences of opinion short of compromising principle. 

It is obvious that. In the case of the most urgent "crash" estimates there is 
not the same opportunity for vide participation and lengthy discussion of 
divergent views as marks the normal estimate. Die Survey Team believes that 
even in situations of such immediacy a "National Estimate" requires that a strong 
effort be made to obtain optimum coordination beyond mere CIA participation. It 
also believes that on such occasions the importance of the time element is such 
as to make "optimum coordination" substantially less than "maximum coordination'.' 

All in all, the Survey Team is of the opinion that the ONE and the IAC are 
doing a remarkably good job in producing national estimates under present 
conditions and with the intelligence information material available. Unfortunately, 
postmortems of these estimates indicate that there are large and numerous gaps 
in the intelligence Information available to those charged with producing the 
estimates. Dierefore, It must be concluded that the national estimates now 
being produced by the IAC are not entirely adequate for the purposes for which 
they are intended. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/S AREA. 

(General) 

79* As previously stated in paragraph 27 supra, the responsibilities and 
functions of the Deputy Direotor (Support) (DD/S) are grouped as one of the three 
major areas of responsibility of the CIA. The mission of this support area is to 
provide administrative and logistic support for the CIA as a whole, and for the 
DD/I and DD/P areas of the agency. As of December 31 , 1954 , the entire DD/S area 
had an on-duty strength of about | | or approximately j 1 “ “I of the strength 

of the CIA. A regrouping of offices and activities comprising the DD/S area vaB 
accomplished effective February 3, 1955 , as stated in paragraph 26 supra. The 
DD/S area now is comprised of a headquarters and staff comprising (l) the General 
Counsel; (2) Special Support Staff; (3) Commercial Staff; (4) the Medical Staff; 

(5) the Audit Staff; and (6) the Management Staff; and six operating offices; viz., 

(1) Office of Communications, (2) Office of the Comptroller, (3) Office of Logistics, 
(4) Office of Training, (5) Office of Personnel, and (6) Office of Security (see 
Tab E) . In theory, this new grouping of administrative and logistic services into 
one single area of responsibility under the policy guidance and direction of the 
Deputy Direotor (Support) (DD/S) is supposed to be conducive to a reduction in 
administrative and logistic overhead, and more economical and efficient operations. 
However, it 1 b the view of the Survey Team that the consolidation of these services 
into a single support area tends to tie together more closely than is desirable the 
operations of the DD/P and DD/I areas ; and Uocaraxtijanai in the end will result in 
the CIA as a whole losing itB preferential Government organizational position 
directly under the National Security Council, and will reduce it to a position under 
the Department of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff; in which case, the CIA no 
longer will be in a position to produoe coordinated national intelligence, but will 
be merely producing departmental intelligence in the same manner as other depart- 
mental intelligence agenoies. The Survey Team, therefore, urges that this regrouping 
be reconsidered and that instead the administrative and logistic services of the Agency 
be reorganized to make the area of responsibility of each operating deputy direotor 
administratively and logistically self-supporting, as suggested in paragraph 21 supra. 
Be that as it may, the DD/S area now performs two general types of administrative 
and logistic services: (l) those normally referred to as housekeeping or headquarters 
servioea, which are accomplishe d for all of the Agency located in Washington, and 
which oomprise only from about I I percent of the time and effort of the DD/S 

area; and (2) those normally referred to as operational or field services which are 
accomplished for the DD/P area, and whioh comprise from | |percent of the 

time and effort of the DD/S area. 
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80. The headquarters and staff, with a current on-duty strength of about 

| are assigned the functions and responsibilities implied by their respective 
titles. Here rest the responsibilities for reports and publications controls, 
and for the accomplishment of management surveys as required. Seemingly, 
the DD/S and his staff are attempting to perform for the Agency all of those 
functions which would normally come within the operational province of an 
executive and general secretariat, and in addition, they provide certain technical 
and professional advice and guidance. Die Survey Team is not convinced of the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the controls exercised and services performed 
by this headquarters and staff. A comprehensive and thorough management survey 
of the agency is requisite to a full awareness by the DCI of the status of his 
agency administration; such awareness of administration is vitally essential 
to an increased effectiveness of the agency's operations. It is the opinion 
of this Survey Team that the report of such a survey must be brought to the 
attention of the DCI himself, or of a true Executive Director in order most 
effectively to serve the interests of improved agency management. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/S AREA 



(Office of Communications) 

81. The Office of Communications (Commo) under an Assistant Director, 

pitil recently performed its 



and with a present on-duty strength of 

functions under the direct control of the DCI, but since February 3, 1955* 
it has performed them under the policy guidance and control of the DD/s. The 
mission of Commo is to provide staff support to the DCI by advising him on 
communications and electronic matters, and bo provide communications command 
support by the establishment and operation; of signal centers and electronic . 
communications facilities utilized in the transmission of classified communi- 
cations traffic, Tb accomplish this mission Commo maintains and operates a 
world-wi de network of communicatio ns st ations, and operates on an annual budget 
of about | | Of this sumj |percent is expended on executive control 

and operations support; [ [ percent onTengineer ing support; | [percent on the 
ope rati on of the U.S. basic signal center; | | percent on special activities, 
and ^percent on the operation and maintenance of the overseas communication 
sys 



82. Commo performs its own support and control functions such as: 

a. Planning for and implementing programs to satisfy requirements 
of operating offices. 

b. Training of personnel in cryptography, operation and maintenance 
of communications electronic equipment and related subjects with emphasis on 
procedures and methods peculiar to CIA. 

c. Establishing cryptographic and transmission security standards 
and protective monitoring of CIA communications circuits to insure compliance 
with the established standards. 
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d. Developing, authorising, storing and Issuing of cryptographic 
systems , equipment and material employed by all Agency activities. 

e. Furnishing representation on interagency communications committees, 
and conducting liaison to assure that the cable traffic of CIA is adequately end 
properly integrated into the various oover organizations. 

83. Ccomno performs its own engineering support services. Where practicable, 
it utilises I 






s reported tnat the CIA conmninlcations facilities 
inset initial global wartime needs; that the present staff is 
veil trained and experienced, and constitutes a cadre for wartime expansion; 
and that efforts are being made to establish a reserve corps of qualified personnel 
which can be mobilised immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities. 



| / Although it is engineered 

primarily to supplwent military systems and networks, in some respects it appears 
to be partially duplicative of those systems in acme areas of the world, m 
wartime, this duplication may be necessary in order to assure oontinuity of CIA 
operations in all appropriate areas of the world, particularly in those areas 
in which no large-scale military operations are being oonduoted; and since it 
requires a long period of time (1 to 2 years) to establish a station and network 
radiating therefrom, it appears to be necessary to establish the worldwide system 
during peacetime. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF VH/3 MRU 
(Office of Comptroller) 

85. The Office of the Comptroller (COMPT) with an Assistant Director in 
charge and a present for duty strength of PH as of November 30 , 1954* performs its 
responsibilities and functions under the policy ooutrol and direction of the Dl/S. 
The Office of the Comptroller is responsible for all budgetary and financial 
operations and for providing financial program analysis and adtainistr stive machine 
reoorda service for the Agonoy. For the performance of its functions, it is 
organised into a headquarters and staff and four operating divisions; vis.. Budget, 
Fiscal, Finance, and Machine Records (see Tab E). The difference between the 
Fisoal Division and the Finance Division is that the Finance Division performs 
all fiscal and finance services for the DE/P Area, and the Fisoal Division performs 
similar services for the remainder of the Agency. The Budget and Maohino Records 
Divisions perform the functions Implied by their respective titles. The Office 
of the Comptroller operates on a budget of about , of which the bulk 

(aboutr I) is for personnel servioes. 1 ' 

1 1 lOt^fcRtf 
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86. The CIA appears to have no budget or fiscal problems. It is seemingly 
able to obtain from Congress the approximate funds estimated by the CIA and the 
Bureau of the Budget to carry on the normal responsibilities , functions, and 
operations of the Agency, plus a reserve fund under the control of the Direotor 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which heretofore has been adequate for the performance 
by the CIA of any additional unplanned operations, responsibilities, and functions 
which may be directed by the President or the NSC. Also, there are in effect 
adequate audit control procedures over expenditures of either vouchered or unvouchered 
funds. It is reported that the CIA has expended approximately the following 
sums for the performance of its activities during the fisoal years stated: 

(Thousands) 

2252 2252 1254 1955 Eat . 



Intelligence Collection (covert) 
Intelligence Collection (overt) 
Intelligence Production 
Intelligence Reference Services 
Total Intelligence Production 
Total Cold War Activities 
Total All Expenditures 
Total Appropriations 




Since 1947, 'the Agency has received |~ ~ | It has spent 

|, of which 67 percent was by DD/P, 12. 1 percent by DD/I, and 20.9 
percent Dy W/S (see Tab I for other budgetary data). 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/S AREA 
(Office of Logistics) 

87. The Office of Logistics (LOG), with an Assistant Director in charge and 
a pre sent-f or-duty strength of | “] as of November 30, 1954, performs its functions 

under the policy guidance and control of the Deputy Director (Support). It is 
responsible for procurement, storage, distribution, and accountability of supplies; 
for transportation of personnel, equipment, and supplies; for meeting real estate 
and construction needs; for the coordination and compilation of forecasts of 
requirements for Agency logistical support; and for providing selected administra- 
tive (housekeeping) services for the Agency. The great majority of its time and 
effort is devoted to support of the DD/P area. Logistio support of the DD/P has 
been made more difficult than necessary because of the failure of DD/P to 
advise Logiatios of its operational plans or to permit Logistios to participate 
in the advance planning phases of each important operation. 
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This, in tarn, often results In pi ec enseal procurement and other sporadic efforts 
to render the required logistics support. TO carry out Its prescribed functions, 
the LOG offloe Is organised Into a headquarters and staff and fire operating 
divisions t Printing and Reproduction, Real Estate and Constru ction, Trans portation, 



Procurement, and Supply; and its offloe expenditures are about 
year (aae Tab E). 



par 



88, The tasks of the logistics offloe, particularly those concerning head- 
quarters services, are mads much more difficult, expensive, and lasa efficient 
because of the necessary security restrictions on all activities, and because of 
the multitude and temporary types of buildings In which the CIA is housed lu 
the Washington arse. Currently, it Is housed In 34 widely dispersed buildings, 
mazy of which are temporary-type structures. This creates a security problem 
and necessitates the employment of numerous security guards at an annual estimated 
oost of about 1 | over similar costs in a single well- designed building. 

Other types of excessive estimated costs over similar ooets if the headquarters 
wars located in a single, well-designed building aret 



Receptionist staff ....... 

Shuttle service .......... 

Couriers and messengers .. 
Telephone mileage eharges 
Building services officers 

Rent •••».. 

Alterations and moving ... 
Loss of time ............. 

TWX servios .............. 

Total 



Public Law 155, 82d Congress, September 28, 1951, authorised the construction 
of a CIA headquarters building oapable of housing all of the headquarters personnel 
and activities at a oost of 838 million, but no funds were or have been appro- 
priated therefor. Efforts to procure such funds as now may be necessary for this 
purpose (latest estimate $55 million) ahould be eontinued, as the savings indi- 
cated above in the amount of about $3 million per year would, in leas than 20 
years, if applied to this purpose, pay the entire oost of such a building (aee 
Tab H)« m this connection, the Survey Team is of the opinion that it is 
neither feasible nor desirable to move any part of the Agency to a location far 
removed tram Washington, D.C., and that preferably the CIA should be housed at 
a single location. It ia essential that the DCI be located close enough to be 
available immediately to the President and other members of the Security Council. 
Also, there ore an estimated 50 to 100, at least, of CIA's senior staff officers 
who must be in close contact daily with personnel of other agencies, particularly 
of the Departments of State and Defense, and who must also be available immediately 
to the DCI, as well as to those components of the Agency under their supervision. 
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and upon which they are dependent for staff advice and operational support. 

Hence, the necessity for such close and expeditious coordination vlthin the 
CIA and within the entire Intelligence community dictates that the entire 
CIA be housed, preferably In one building, and at a location as near to the 
seat of Government as the overall defense planning permits. 

RESPONSIBILITIES ADD FUNCTIONS OF DD/S AREA 
(OFFICE OF TRAINING) 

89. The Office of Trai ning w ith an Assistant Director In charge and a 

present for duty strength of I las o f November 30, 1954, and with an ann ua l 
operating budget of about | l until recently performed its responsi- 

bilities and functions directly under the DCI, but since February 3, 1955, it 
has performed them under the policy control and guidance of the Deputy Director 
(Support). Prior to January 1951, there was no agency-wide training activity. 

On January 2, 1951, an Independent office for this purpose was established. 

From that time until the reorganization of the office on September 1, 1954, 
the office conducted specialized training as a service to the DD/P area and 
general training as a service to the remainder of the Agency, and was organ- 
ized accordingly. At the present time, the Office of Training is charged with 
the development, direction, and conduct of CIA training programs, with the 
determination of requirements for CIA training facilities In the Waited States, 
and with providing for CIA participation In training programs at external 
training facilities, public and private, in the United States and overseas 
under the provisions of Public Law 110. To carry out its functions, the office 
is organized into a headquarters and staff, a field training baSd, and four 
training schools (Basic, Intelligence, Operations, and Language Area and external). 
Also, it operates a Junior Officer Training Program. 

90. The Basic School provides courses of cannon Instruction to all com- 

ponents of CIA. These Include a basic intelligence course, administrative 
courses. Instructor training, clerical training, and courses In human resources 
and basic management. The Intelligence Training School provides training for 
Intelligence officers In components of the agency other than the clandestine 
services. The Operations Training School, together with the field training 
base, provides training for personnel of the clandestine services; and the 
Language Area abd External Training School provides Instructions and headquarters 
facilities for foreign language study and area knowledge training; and it 
arranges for and supervises all types of external training. In FI 1954, the 
Office of Training had total en rollme nts in all courses of | ~ \ equivalent 

to the full-time enrollment of | | students. The administrative costs for the 
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operation ?"^ the Office of Training in rc 195^ were estimat ed to be ab out 
\ and the operations cost was estimated to be about I , 



91. Personal observation during visits to the administrative staffs, schools, 
and field training base, confirm the opinion of the Survey Team that the Office 

of Training is performing a worthwhile service by reasonably efficient and 
economical methods and procedures, considering the special circumstances under 
which it is required to operate. However, it is the further opinion of the Survey 
Team that the responsibilities of the DCI for coordination of U.S. intelligence 
efforts well may find one of its most important facets in this area of training. 
Coordinated and integrated training programs in general intelligence fields offer 
an outstanding opportunity for the development of an intelligence community 
awareness and spirit which are fundamental to genuine coordination of effort. Tb 
date the Office of Training has directed its activities toward its responsibility 
for training within the CIA; a small effort also has been made to offer training 
to a few from other agencies of the intelligence community. The CIA has exhibited 
an understandable reluctance to show in this area an aggressiveness which might 
be misinterpreted by other agencies. However, an expansion of this training 
activity can make for vast improvements in community-wide understanding in the 
same way that the National War College has served at the top service levels. 

The Survey Team does not propose that the CIA itself perform all training, but 
rather that, with the advice of a specially established IAC subcommittee, the 
CIA plan and monitor all those training programs in the intelligence community 
which are of cannon concern, assigning to each member of the IAC responsibility 
for conduct of those . elements of the program for which it has the greatest capability. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF DD/S AREA 
(Office of Personnel) 

92. The Office of Personnel with an Assistant Director in charge and an 
on duty strength of ] [ as of November 30, 195^, performed its functions and 
responsibilities directly under the DCI prior to February 3, 1955; but since that 
date it has performed them under the policy control and guidance of the Deputy 
Director (Support). The mission of the Office of Personnel is to operate an 
agency-wide personnel program, to include: 

a. Formulation of personnel policies, records, and standards, In 
keeping with existing laws and policies of the DCI. 

b. Advice and assistance to administrative and operating officials 
and to individuals. 



c. Inspect, review, and evaluate all phases of personnel management 
for compliance with agency policies, regulations, and standards. 



d. Represent the CIA on all civilian and military personnel matters 
before the Civil Service Commission, the Selective Service System, the Department 
of Defense, and other agencies as appropriate. 



e. 

Council; and 



Provide necessary personnel services for the National Security 



f. Provide personnel service to the CIA, to include procurement, 

assignments, and transfers, promotions, awards, and retirement, morale and welfare, 
and administering and monitoring a career service program, and such other activities 
and programs as may be appropriate. 
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93. To Par ry out thes e responsibilities and functions, the office expended 

during BY 1 951. | | FI 1952, | ) IT 1953, | i and FI 1954, 

j. The ornce is organised into a headquarters and staff and six operating 
divisions! Personnel Procurement, Placement and Utilisation, Processing and 
Records, Military Personnel, Classification and Wage, and Bnpioyee Services. 

94. During the early years of the CI4, the rapidly expanding scope of the 

Agency* s intelligence and operational activities and commitments dictated an 
acceleration of personnel procurement operations to supply the increa singly 
expanded person nel requirements from a total strength of about I I on S eptember 30, 
1947, to I I on December 31, 1950j and, thereafter, a rapid build-up to | | 

on Daoember 31, 1951) | | on D ecember 31, 1952, when it levelled off at | 1 

on December 31, 1953, and | | aa of November 30, 1954. A* of November 30, 

1954, the present for duty strength of the Agency was distributed as follows* 



Total 

Strength 



At Headquarters 
In Washington 



U.S. Field 
Stations 



Foreign 

Stations 



Special 

Proieots 



DC I 

DE/P 

DD/I 

DE/A 

Training 

CGMMD 

Personnel 

Other 

Totals 

The sensitive nature of the Agency’s activities and the security measures imposed 
greatly contribute to recruitment problems* The prospective field of applicants 
is curtailed by basic requirements preliminary to serious consideration for 
employment. The completion of personnel security checks involving such a long 
period of time (three to six months) results in the loss of many applicants who 
accept other employment, thus nullifying a considerable amount of recruitment 
effort. Largely because of lack of publicity imposed by security restrictions, 
the recruitment of civilian personnel has been very difficult, and it has caused 
'the establishment of strategically located recruiting field offices in various 
large population centers of the United States such as Boston, New York, etc. It is 
reported that it costs about $250,#§fc- to recruit one employee, excluding the cost 
($140) of a security check on each recommended applicant who does not voluntarily 
withdraw) and that to accomplish the recruitment of one employee, recruiters 
interview approximately 32 prospective applicants; of these, .the recruiter will 
reoenmend eight, of whom six will be lost by attrition to accept immediate employ- 
ment opportunity, failure to meet rigid personnel, technical or medical qualifica- 
tions, eto. Of the two applicants remaining, experience indicates that one will 
voluntarily withdraw or be rejected for medical or security reasons. Also, it is 
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reported that in some instances excessive and unnecessary hardships have been 
imposed on new applicants for employment, by reason of the agency’s final 
failure to accomplish employment even after the applicant has severed his home 
ties and gone to considerable expense to come to Washington, under the full be- 
lief that he has been accepted for employment, only to find within the first few 
months that for some reason, security or otherwise, he is relieved from enploy- 
ment. Currently, the recruiting problem should not be too difficult in the 
future, as the strength of the Agency has been stabilized at about its present 
strength, and the monthly attrition rate for all causes amounts to about 1.2 
percent as compared to a Government-wide percentage of 2 percent. In FI 1954, 
there was a total of 1,788 civilian separations, as follows: 

880 or 42.1$ for personal reasons 
653 or 31.3$ for family reasons 
270 or 13.0$ for Job reasons 
64 or 3*1$ for community reasons 
116 or 5.7$ for military trainees 

101 or 4.8$ for involuntary reasons such as failure to qualify, 
inefficiency, medical, security, health, etc. 

The Survey Team suggests that the civilian personnel procurement program be 
reviewed with special attention to the foregoing deficiencies, and that contin- 
uing emphasis be placed on efforts to improve the efficiency of these operations 
as well as to terminate the occasional unwarranted hardships to tentatively 
cleared candidates by explaining fully and candidly what is expected in the way 
of obstacles remaining to-be hurdled by a candidate before he is fully accepted 
for employment and prior to his terminating other employment . 

9 5. As o f December 31, 195^, the CIA had total authorized T/O positions 

nuniber | [, of which 1,191 were mil itary; a nd a T/O ceiling limitation (estab- 
lished Dy tne DCl) of | | of which I Iwere civilian and 1,191 were mili- 
tary position s. Against the ceiling t here was a total on duty of | ' \ of 

which | | were civilians (f "funder ciling limitations and \ exempt from 

celling limitations) and 834 were military. 1 1 

96. 2he assignment or detail of active duty military personnel to duty with 
the CIA is accomplished in accordance with an agreement among the Department of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the CIA, dated November 26, 1952, whereby 
the CIA will reimburse the Department of Defense for all officer personnel assigned 
and/or detailed to the CIA for all activities other than para-military, but no 
reimbursement will be made for enlisted personnel. As of December 31, 1954, there 
were on duty in the CIA a total of 4o6 active duty military officers, of whom 

289 were of the reimbursible type, against agreed estimated total requirements 
of 641; there were also on-duty a total of 428 enlisted personnel against agreed 
estimated total requirements of 550; or there were on duty a total of 834 officers 
and enlisted personnel against agreed estimated total requirements of 1,191* During 
the calendar year 1954, there were a total of 336 (163 officers and 173 enlisted 
men) separated from duty with the Agency. Of this number, 10 officers and two 
enlisted men requested relief from assignment; 54 officers and 95 enlisted men 
were relieved from active duty or resigned from the military services; J6 officers 
and 27 enlisted men completed a full tour of duty with CIA; 5 officers were 









relieved to attend school; 3 officers and 4 enlisted men were relieved at CIA 
request; 8 officer* were relieved at the request of their respeotive military 
departments} 3 officer s and 35 enlisted men were relieved for security reasons; 
and 4 officers and 10 enlisted men were relieved for other reasons. At the time 
of their relief ft cm duty with CIA, all except 55 (8 officers and 47 enlisted 
men) were interviewed by a representative of the CIA concerning their attitude 
toward their assignment with the CIA, with particular reference to the following 
attitude factors, replies to whioh were made as indicated below. 



Military specialty fully utilised 
Grade consistent with or higher than job 
assignment 

Service career benefited 
* n unaffected 

" » damaged 

Agree w/CXA policies and methods 
Satisfied w/military personnel adm. 

Satisfied v/pr oootion system enlisted men only 
Good relations v/ 00 - workers 
Would welcome 2d tour w/CIl 
Job assignment required aotlve duty military 
personnel 

Job assignment required civilian w/military 
eoeper ienee 

Job assignment required no military experience 
Interested in civilian anploymezrt in CIA 



Yes 


& 


213 


68 


253 


28 


149 




99 




33 




143 


32 


243 


38 


117 


9 


277 


4 


191 


38 


135 




87 




59 




114 


167 



From the foregoing, it will be noted that on the whole active duty military personnel 
are reasonably content with their job assignments and worker relationships while 
on duty with the CIA. There are, of course, the customary number of dissatisfied 
persons, the reasons for which may be either personal or related to the duty assign- 
ment. As most of the military personnel are on duty in the DE/P area of the CIA, 
the Survey Team saw only a few of the military on duty. Of those seen, all 
appeared to be assigned to a position commensurate with their grade and experience, 
and none had any complaints to make concerning their assignment with the CIA. 

Aleo, appropriate officials of the CIA report that the assignment and/or detail 
of aotive duty military personnel to the CIA is essential for the proper, efficient 
and eco n omical performance of the CIA's responsibilities as a coordinator of 
the production of national intelligence. 
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97. The' on-duty strength of the civilian enployees as of December 31, 195k, 
was apportioned by grades, as follows: 



GS-l6 through 18 
OS-13 through 15 
GS-10 through 12 



Subtotal 08-10 through 18 



GS-7 through 9 
GS-4 through 6 
GS-1 through 3 



Subtotal GS-1 through 9 



CPC 

Wage Board 
Public Law 



On the whole, it appears that there are an adequate number of super grades 
(GS-16, 17 and 18) and high grades (10 through 15 ) allocated to the Agency. The 
average Agency GS grade is 8.7 apportioned fairly evenly among the various areas 
of responsibility. The Survey Team believes that not only will these grade allo- 
cations and apportionments compare favorably with those of any other agency of 
the Government of like size and importance, but also that the average grade may 
be as much as one grade higher than that of other comparable agencies. Careful 
consideration must be given to this situation to insure that charges of unduly 
high pay and perquisites to CIA employees, with its consequent inpact on the 
government-wide personnel situation, will not react unfavorably on the Agency 
personnel program." 

98. The CIA for the past few years has been exploring the possibilities 
of establishing a career service for its employees; and on June 25, 195 1 *-, regu- 
lations were issued for the establishment of such a career service which will be 
applicable to employees of the various areas of similar activities, functions, 
and operations of the CIA. This career program is in its infancy. Various areas 
of career service have been designated and a campaign has been initiated to en- 
courage employee participation. Tb date, however, no appreciable progress has 
been made in the establishment of ladders of progress by means of which each em- 
ployee may select a career field and for whom specific long-time plans can be 
developed to guide his or her assignments, reassignments and training to qualify 
him or her for ever increasing positions of responsibility in the Agency. It is 

too early to evaluate the program's effectiveness although some of the more basic prli 
principles appear to be well-conceived. 

99. As of December 31/ 195^/ there were a total of 30 retired officers on 
duty in the Agency who were retired from the military services by reason of wounds 
received in action, against whose employment there are no legal restrictions, and 
the employees concerned can retain both their retired and civil service pay. In 
addition, there were 12 retired officers on duty who were retired from the military 
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servloes because of service-connected disabilities, against whose employment there 
are no legal restrictions except that each retired officer employee nay receive 
and retain only the pay of hia retired position or the civil-service position, 
bat not both, as in the ease of an offloar retired for voonds received In aotion. 
Jiao, there were 10 retired officers employed by the CIA under the provisions 
of Publlo Lav 53, 82d Congress, approved JUne 26, 1951, vhieh permits the CIA 
to employ not more than 15 retired commissioned officers of the armed services 
without regard to the prohibition of their employment by Section 2 of the jot 
of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205) as amended (5 USCA 62). Thus, there are a total 
of only 52 retired offloers of the military services employed by the CIA as of 
December 31, 1954, out of the hundreds and perhaps thousands of suoh retired 
offloers who are still mentally and physically qualified to perform outstanding 
servloes for the CIA far a period of five to fifteen years after retirement. 
Apparently, there exists no planned firm policy to exploit, either in peace or war, 
this source of capable personnel, most of whom possess to a high degree the 
qualifications and experience required for the efficient performance of the 
CIA's statutory responsibilities. It is the view of the Survey Team that the lack 
of a policy to utilise to the fullest this type of personnel in both peace and 
war, especially in time of war, la short-sighted and unrealistic, in that in 
time of war it is a foregone conclusion that the great majority of all male 
civilian employees of service age, and physical and mental competence, then 
employed by the CIA will most probably enter one or the other of the military 
servloes, principally through personal choice or otherwise by orders of the 
Government. In this event, the CIA nay be compelled to rely on retired military 
personnel, especially for sedentary types of positions, without having had an 
opportunity to incorporate that type of personnel into the Agency over e period 
of years, and thus build up by them a continuity of experience which will serve 
to counteract and lessen the effects of any vide- scale losses of key civilian 
employees in time of war. 

Ths Survey Team, therefore, urges the maximum utilisation by the CIA 
of retired military personnel who possess the requisite competence} and 
recommends that Publlo Law 53, 82d Congress, be amended by c h a n g in g the afore- 
mentioned words, "not mors than fifteen,* contained in that law, to read, "any," 
thus permitting the employment by the CIA of an unlimited number of retired 
offloers or warrant officers of the military services. 

100. Notwithstanding certain personnel agreements and tentative steps that 
have been taken, no real war plans have been developed whereby the Agency will be 
able to determine requirements of, to acquire and to retain against military 
competition, the neoeasary personnel to assure continuity of its own operations 

the maintenance of high standards of competence in its fields of responsibility. 
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101. The National Security Act of 19^7 permits the DCI to terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee of the CIA. whenever he «Ha.n deem 
such termination necessary or advisable in the Interests of the United 
States, without regard to the provisions of any other laws or regulations 
to the contrary. Nevertheless, the SCI In the operations of a personnel 
program attempts to conform where practicable to the spirit and intent of 
the laws and regulations regarding personnel that are applicable to other 
Government agencies. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF BD/S AREA 
(OFFICE OF SECURITY) 

102. The Office of Security with an Assistant Director In charge and an 
on-duty strength of | ~ | aa of November 30, 195^, performs its responsibilities 
and functions under the policy control and guidance of the Deputy Director 
(Support). The mission of the Security Office Is to assist the DCI in carrying 
out those provisions of Section 102(d)(3) of the National Security Act of 19 V 7 
wherein It is stated, '‘Under the direction of the National Security Council the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for protecting intelligence 
sources and methods,"' and as amplified by NSCID NO. 11 and DCID NO. ll/2, and 
as assigned by CIA regulations 1-140 and Implemented by the entire series No. 10 
of the Agency Regulations. Under these authorities and for this purpose the 
Security Office is charged with the preparation and execution of the Agency's 
security program and with the performance of security Inspections. To this 
end It performs the following functions: 

a. Recommends the establishment of Agency policies relating to 
security, and establishes procedures for their implementation. 

b. Establishes safeguards necessary to prevent penetration of Agency 
activities by unauthorized Individuals; and develops domestic counterintelligence 
programs for the Agency. 

c. Obtains and evaluates through Its own Investigative procedures 
(which are accomplished through the headquarters office and strategically 
located field offices), through polygraph Interviews, and through liaison 
contacts, pertinent Information regarding personnel for employment, assignment 
or association with the Agency; and approves or disapproves from a security 
standpoint the employment or utilization of Individuals by the Agency. 

d. Determines the effectiveness with which security programs and 
policies are being accomplished. 
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e. Coordinates and engages in policy and program planning of emergency 

measures. 

f . Prescribes security policies relating to the liaison and contact rela- 
tions of Agenoy officials with others j and establishes and maintains necessary 
liaison with officials of other Government agenoies on security. 

g. Investigates reports of violation or non-oompliance with security 
polioies or regulations and reoommends or initiates appropriate action as may be 
required. 

h. Hakes necessary security inspections. Investigations and reports to 
assure proper maintenance of security. 

i. Conducts certain activities pertaining to the overall alien program. 

j. Conducts research in security fields. 

k. Provides trained professional security officers as required to Agenoy 
missions and installations. 



103. Personal observation of and close association with the Agenoy security 
program has convinced the Survey Team that the system employed by the CIA includes 
those methods and procedures which within reasonable limits will disclose the 
existence of seourlty risks, prevent their employment by the Agency, or accomplish 
their separation from the Agenoy if discovered after employment. Also, although 
the DC1 possesses dictatorial statutory authority to discharge an employee of the 
CIA for any reason, Including security risk, he (the DCI) has established pro- 
cedures, paralleling those of other Government agenoies, which will safeguard the 
interests of both the Government and the suspeoted employee. 



104. The CIA security program must be candidly described as being more 
restrictive than that of the normal Government agenoy; but there exists no system 
for periodlo seourlty reoheoks at stated time intervals. Certain aspects of these 
greater restrictions must be considered as fully jusitified by the nature of the 
CIA mission and any lessening of suoh restrictions could only be described as 
unwarranted. However, there are operative also certain other security practices, 
which, in the considered opinion of the Survey Team, must be evaluated both against 
the Interference with operational effectiveness and also against the very b&sio 
American philosophies of Individual dignity and freedom. Also, as was pointed out 
in the report prepared for the Commission by the Task Force on Personnel and Civil 
Service, the administrative problems inherent in a security program may themselves 
recommend a thorough and searching special review. The program for security of 
information has been widely reported as a serious interference with the exchange 
of information so vital to effective coordination of intelligence activities; and 
the application of certain aspects of the personnel seourlty program, such as use 
of the polygraph, Is open to question on the basis of individual rights. The 
Survey Team believes this problem can best be resolved by an evaluation of the CIA 
security program in relation to the study of the Federal security program proposed 



by the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service. 
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SPECIAL STATUTORY AUTHORITY GRANTED CIA 



10$, The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, the Immigration and Nationality Aot of 1952, 
the Executive Pay Bill of 1949, the Classification Act of 1949, the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, and the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, all grant to the DCI and the CIA certain special rights, privileges, and 
authority not aooorded other agencies and departments of the Government, in the 
fields of administration and logistics, the more important of vhich are as follows: 

a. The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended (l) extends 
to the CIA certain authority in the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 relating 
to negotiation of purchases and contracts for supply without advertising under 
certain conditions; (2) provides for the assignment or detail of any officer 
or employee of the Agency for special Instruction, research, or training at or 
with domestic or foreign publio or private institutions, and permits the DCI 
to pay the tuition and other expenses for such special instruction, research, 
or training; (3) provides for the payment of travel allowances and related 
expenses of Agenoy personnel assigned to pennanent duty stations outside the 
United States, and under oertaln circumstances similar expenses for an employee's 
family and for the cost of storing and shipping household effects; (4) provides 
for the furnishing of medical and hospital services to overseas employees; 

(5) provides for the payment of the cost of preparing and transporting the remains 
of an employee or members of his family who may die abroad; (6) provides for 
overseas allowances similar to those given to foreign service personnel; (7) pro- 
vides broad authority for transfers between the CIA and other Government departments 
and agencies of such sums as may be approved by the Bureau of the Budget; 

(6) provides authority for exchange of funds without regard to Section 3651 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 USC 543); (9) authorises the assignment of personnel from 
other Government agencies to the CIA and the reimbursement of those agencies for 
such services; (10) authorizes couriers and guards to carry firearms to protect 
confidential documents and materials which are in transport; (11) exempts the CIA 
from certain statutory restrictions on the amount that can he paid for rent of 
quarters and the amount that can be expended for alterations; (12) permits the CIA 
to employ and pay not more than fifteen retired commissioned or warrant officers 
of a particular category of the corned services; (13) exempts the CIA from any 
requirements of law requiring publication or disclosure of the organization, 
functions, names, official titles, salaries, or number of personnel employed by 
the Agency; (14) provides for the permanent entry for permanent residence in the 
United States of up to 100 aliens a year without regard to any laws and regulations 
to the contrary; and (15) provides for the expenditure of funds for certain 
purposes without regard to requirements of existing law or Comptroller General 
decisions which specify that such expenditures are not permissible unless 
authorized by law; and for the expenditure of certain funds solely on the certifi- 
cate of the DCI. 
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b. The National Security Act of 1947 , as amended, authorized the DCI, 

at his discretion, to terminate the employment of any officer or employee of the 
CIA, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law to the contrary. 

c. The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 provides that this Act 
doeB not alter or amend Section 8 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, 
granting the DCI power to secure the admission of 100 aliens for permanent 
residence in the Uhited States. 

d. The Executive Pay Bill of 1949 increases the basic pay of the DCI 
from $14,000 to $16,000 per year; and it gives statutory recognition to the 
Office of Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and establishes the basic 
compensation of such office at $14,000 per year. 

e. The Classification ACt of 1949 exempts the CIA from the coverage of 
the Act. 



f . 3he Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 provides 
that no authority of the Central Intelligence Agency will be impaired or affected 
by the enactment of this Act. 

g. The Internal Security Act of 1950 authorizes the DCI to exempt certain 
persons from registering as agents of a foreign principal or foreign propagandists. 

106. The Survey Team is of the opinion that the current provisions of the 
foregoing legislation are sound and necessary for the efficient performance by 
the CIA of its duties, functions, and responsibilities, many of which are of a 
highly esoteric nature that could not possibly be accomplished if subjected to 
the open scrutiny of transactions that is normally required of other Government 
departments and agencies; and that in extension of the special rights, privileges, 
and authority granted therein, these laws should be further amended, as follows : 

a. Amend the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 to provide - 

(1) Authority for the employment by the CIA of "any*' (instead of 
only "fifteen," as is now authorized) retired officers or warrant officers of 
the armed services. 

(2) Additional medical and hospitalization benefits and services 
to the dependents of CIA employees when stationed overseas. 

COMMENT: Although Section 5 of the CIA Act of 1949 provides certain 

medical and hospital care for employees, there is no provision 
therein for providing at Government expense certain minimum medical 
care and hospitalization benefits to the dependents of employees 
when stationed outside the United States, especially in isolated 







areas of the world. These CIA employee dependents should be 
given medical and hospital benefits similar to those accorded 
members of the Foreign Service and their dependents. 

(3) Statutory leave benefits to employees of the CIA and the 
accumulations thereof as are now applied to members of the Foreign Service. 

COMMENT: Current accumulations of statutory annual leave are not 

sufficient to provide adequate home leave between tours of duty 
overseas and still permit adequate annual leave to employees 
during their tows abroad. CIA employees should be given 
authority to accumulate one week of home leave for each four 
months of duty outside the United States. 

b. Amend the Executive Pay Bill of 19^9 to increase the pay of the 
Director of Central Intelligence to a current annual salary equal to that enjoyed 
by the Undersecretary of the Department of Defense (currently $20,500); to 
increase the pay of the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence to a current 
annual salary equal to that enjoyed by undersecretaries of executive departments 
(currently $17,500); to provide for an Executive Director of Central Intelligence 
at an annual salary equal to that enjoyed by the present incumbent of the position 
of Director of Central Intelligence (currently $lo,000); and to provide for not 
to exceed three operating directors of the areas of responsibility (now known as 
Deputy Directors of GS Grade 18 at an annual salary of $14,800) at an annual 
salary for each equal to that now enjoyed by the present Director of Central 
Intelligence (currently $16,000). 

COMMENT: At the present time, the salaries being paid to the DCI and the 

DDCI are hardly in keeping with the dignity and requirements of 
their respective positions. The top civil-service grade employee 
receives pay at the annual rate of $14,800, which is only $1,200 
less than that received by the DCI, and which is $800 in excess of 
the pay received by he DDCI. Also, the pay of the proposed posi- 
tion of Executive Director and that of the director of each large 
area of responsibility, such as the Director of Intelligence 
Production, the Director of Secret Intelligence, and the Director 
of Cold-War Functions, should be made sufficiently attractive to 
retain persons of the highest qualifications for those positions. 

107. The Survey Team also is of the opinion that legislation should be sought 
which will provide for the appropriation of the necessary funds to construct 
adequate headquarters housing facilities for the CIA, as outlined in this 
report in paragraph 88 above. 
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o. The performance, as a matter of common concern, of certain economic, 
geographic, and scientific researoh functions; 

d. The production of current intelligence for CIA use; 

e. The coordination of the production, as a matter of common concern, 
of basic intelligence and national intelligence estimates; and 

f. The performance of certain headquarters services, such as personnel, 
administrative and logistic functions relating to the support of the CIA as a whole. 

114. That the next senior operating deputy director charged with the respon- 
sibility of conducting the "cold-war" functions of the Agency should be designated 
as the representative of the Director of Central Intelligence on the Operations 
Coordinating Board, in order that the PCI may be able to devote a greater share 

of his time to the performance of the Agency's intelligence-type functions (par 21). 

115. That there is a need for the assignment at appropriate foreign U.S. 

diplomatic stations of full-time foreign publications procurement officers, and 
scientific Intelligence attaches ; _____ 



116. That the coordination of certain types of scientific intelligence, 
especially electronic, is not satisfactory; and that the Scientific Estimates 
Committee has been unsuccessful in resolving differences of opinion in certain 
scientific fields concerning the distinction between intelligence relating to 
scientific research and basic resources, and that relating to the present production 
and use of weapons by foreign nations (pars. 52, 54). 

117. That the conduct of soientifio intelligence researoh is handicapped 
by 'tiie failure of the State Department to carry out adequately its allocated 
collection functions (par. 54). 

118. That the coordination of the production of the National Intelligence 
Surveys is one of the most important functions of the CIA, yet the element of the 
CIA responsible for this function is relegated to a third-level position in the 
Office of Researoh and Reports, when its importance warrants separate office statue; 
and that as a result, insufficient progress is being made in the production of 
these surveys (pars. 61, 63, 69 ). 
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119. That the production of National Intelligence Estimates ie accomplished 
by the coordinated efforts of all members of the IA0. However, such national 
estimates are not entirely adequate because of the deficiencies in available 
pertinent information regarding (l) military intelligence on the Soviet bloc; 

(2) movements and dispositions of Soviet and satellite armed forces, including 
Communist China j (3) production of standardised air target materials on vital 
targets) (4) economic intelligence on the Soviet bloo) (5) commodity categories 
as they affect trade controls) (6) scientific and technical capabilities) (7) 
basic Intelligence (NISs) only about ifi peroent complete) (8) reporting collections 
by State Department) (9) procurement of foreign language documents) (10) coordi- 
nation of ELINT effort in the collection of information) and (ll) actual military 
capabilities or objectives of the USSR in atomio warfare (pars. 74 to 7i) . 

120. That the administrative and logistic functions of the CIA. are more 
costly and less efficient because of the security limitations imposed and because 
of the lack of adequate, more oampaot housing facilities (par. £8). 

121. That the CIA has no appreciable personnel problems other than those 
Imposed by security restrictions, and administrative problems connected with this 
type of activity, such as the recruitment of top-level professional and other 
highly skilled personnel. The Agency is staffed reasonably veil for current 
needs) its monthly turnover is modest) and its administrative machinery is ade- 
quate to eliminate undesirable employees either because of inefficiency or eecurlty 
reasons. Its inherent administrative problems are alleviated to some extent by 
the faot that the average employee of the Agenoy holds a grade equal to or possibly 
one grade higher than employees in like positions in other Government agencies, a 
fact which requires careful reconsideration as to its propriety in the overall 
Federal personnel progrem (pars. 94 to 101). 

122. That there is need for the development of a comprehensive plan for the 
procurement and utilisation of personnel on a continuing basis in competition 

with the inevitable demands of the military servioee in time of war (parB. 89 to 91, 
and par. 100). 

123. That the security program in existence in the CIA is adequate for Agency 
security purposes. However, it needs reviewing for operational and administrative 
effectiveness, and its relationship to fundamental American philosophies regarding 
the dignity and freedom of the individual) and there is a need for the establishment 
of a system which will assure automatic security reoheeks at not to exceed each 
five-year period of time (pare. 103, 104). 

124. That the special rights, privileges and authorities granted to the CIA 
in the Central Intelligence Agency Aot of 1949, as amended, and in other lave and 
regulations, are sound and necessary for the efficient performance by the CIA of 
its duties, functions, and responsibilities (par. 10$). 

125. That certain legislation or change in existing legislation is required, 
as specified in the recommendations of this report (pars. 105, 106, and 107). 







SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



126. That the “covert Intelligence 4 * functions and the "cold-war" 
functions of the current DD/P area of responsibility each be assigned to 
the exclusive jurisdictional control of a separate deputy director, the 
area of responsibility of each of whom shall be made administratively and 
logistically self-supporting . 

.127. That the remainder of the CIA be reorganized with a Director, 
a Deputy Director, an Executive Director, a general secretariat, such staff 
sections as may be necessary, an office of administrative and logistic 
services, and a Deputy Director of Intelligence with seven operating offices 
thereunder, as follows t 

Office of Reference and liaison 

Office of Collection 

Office of Scientific Research 

Office of Economic and Geographic Research 

Office of Current Intelligence 

Office of Basic Intelligence 

Office of National Estimates 

126* That a comprehensive internal management survey be conducted by 
the CIA within the next year following the reorganization of the Agency, as 
recommended In paragraphs 126 and 127. 

129* That the next senior operating deputy director charged with the 
responsibility of conducting the "cold-war" functions of the Agency be 
designated as the representative of the Director of Central Intelligence 
on the Operations Coordinating Board, in order that the DCI may be able to 
devote a greater share of hie time to the performance of the Agency* s in- 
telligence-type functions. 

130* That all NSC, IAC, and DCI intelligence directives be reviewed 
and rewritten, where necessary, with a view to establishing clearer areas 
of responsibility and to allocating tasks in each such area which will be 
in accord with each department or agency's capability, interest, and para- 
mount national responsibilities. 

131. That the responsibility for the procurement of foreign publications 
and for the collection of scientific intelligence, now assigned to the Depart - 
ment of State, be assigned to the CIA? and that the]~~ 



132. That the Scientific Estimates Committee be abolished; and that in 
lieu thereof there be established under the IAC a Scientific Intelligence 
Committee with such working subcommittees thereof as may be necessary to 
Insure the full coordination of community-wide scientific intelligence effort. 
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133* That appropriate action be taken to establish a National glint 
Center under the policy guidance and control of the USCIB In a manner 
comparable to the guidance and control the USCIB exercises over the NSA, 
and under the administrative control of the Department of Defense, to 
coordinate the exploitation of the United States electronic intelligence 
resources . 

13iu That the CIA security program be studied and reevaluated against 
both operational and administrative effectiveness, and with a view to the 
establishment of a system which will assure automatic security rechecks at 
not to exceed each five year period of time. 

135. That the Congress be requested to appropriate as soon as practi- 
cable such funds as may be necessary to construct adequate CIA housing 
facilities in or near Washington, D. C. 

136. That the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1 9h9 and the Executive 
Pay Bill of 19U9 be amended as indicated in paragraph 106 above, to increase 
the pay status of the Director and Deputy Director of the CIA, and to provide 
for an Executive Director and for not to exceed three operating^deputv^ 
directors of areas of responsibility. 






